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MEDICAL   SCHOOL   CALENDAR, 


1903. 

Sept.  24,  Thursday. 

Sept.  30,  Wednesday, 

Oct.        1,  Thursday. 

Oct.       1,  Thursday. 

Nov.       1,  Sunday. 

Nov.    26,  Thursday. 

Nov.    30,  Monday. 


Examinations  begin  for  applicants  for  advanced 
standing,  and  for  men  previously  condi- 
tioned. 

Examination  in  Chemistry  for  admission. 

Academic  Year  begins.  Registration  of 
Students. 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  the 
Bullard  Fellowships. 

Last  day  for  receiving  essays  for  the  William  H. 
Thorndike  Prize. 

Thanksgiving  Day  :  a  holiday. 

Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  the 
Cheever  and  Hay  den  Scholarships. 


Jan,      1,    Friday. 


Recess  from  Dec.  23,  1903,  to  Jan.  2,  1904,  inclusive. 
1904. 

Last    day   for    receiving    dissertations   for   the 
Boylston  Medical  Prizes. 

Mid-year  Examinations  begin. 

Second  half-year  begins, 

Washington's  Birthday  :  a  holiday. 


Jan.    29,    Friday. 
Feb.        1,    Monday. 
Feb.     22,    Monday. 
April    1,    Friday. 


Last   day    for    receiving    dissertations  for    the 
Bowdoin  Prizes. 


Recess  from  April  17  to  April  23,  inclusive. 


April  30,    Saturday. 


May       1,    Sunday, 


Last  day  for  receiving  applications  from  students 
in  the  Professional  Schools  to  be  qualified 
for  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  1904. 

Last  day  for  receiving  dissertations  for  the 
Dante,  Toppan,  and  Sumner  Prizes. 


D  CALENDAR. 

May       1,    Sunday.  Last  day  for  receiving  applications  of  candidates 

for  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1904. 

May    30,    Monday.  Memorial  Day:   a  holiday. 

June  1,  Wednesday.  Last  day  for  receiving  applications  for  Scholar- 
ships for  1904-05  (except  the  Cheever  and 
Hay  den  Scholarships). 

June      1,     Wednesday.    Examinations  begin. 

June    29.     Wednesday.    Commencement. 

June    30,    Thursday.       Examination  in  Chemistry  for  admission. 

Summer  Vacation  of  Fourteen  Weeks,  from  Commencement  to 
September  28,   inclusive. 

Sept.   22,    Thursday.      Examinations  begin  for  applicants  for  advanced 

standing,    and   for    men    previously    condi- 
tioned. 

Sept.   28,     Wednesday.    Examination  in  Chemistry  for  admission. 

Sept.  29,    Thursday.      Academic     Year    begins.       Registration    of 

Students. 

Oct.        1,    Saturday.       Last    day    for    receiving    applications    for    the 

Bullard  Fellowships. 

Nov.       1,    Tuesday.         Last  day  for  receiving  essays  for  the  William  H. 

Thorndike  Prize. 

Nov.    24,    Thursday.      Thanksgiving  Day  :  a  holiday. 

Nov.    30,    Wednesday.     Last    day   for    receiving    applications    for    the 

Cheever   and   Hayden   Scholarships. 
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FACULTY   OF   MEDICINE.* 

CHARLES    W.   ELIOT,    A.M.,  LL.D.,  President. 

WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  Dean,  an  I  Professor  of  Ob- 
stetrics. 

HENRY  P.  BOWDITCH,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  George  Higginson  Pro- 
fessor  of  Physiology. 

CLARENCE   J.    BLAKE,    M.D.,  Professor  of  Otology. 

J.    ORNE    GREEN,    M.D.,    Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 

J.  COLLINS  WARREN,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  F.R.C.S.,  Moseley  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery. 

REGINALD  H.  FITZ,  M.D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic. 

THOMAS   DWIGHT,    M.D.,   LL.D.,   Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

THOMAS  FILLEBROWN,  M.D.,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Operative 
Dentistry  and  Oral  Surgery. 

JOHN  H.  McCOLLOM,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Contagious 
Diseases. 

JAMES  J.  PUTNAM,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

EDWARD    S.   WOOD,   M.D.,    Professor  of  Chemistry. 

FREDERICK  C.  SHATTUCK,  M.D.,  Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine. 

EDWARD   H.   BRADFORD,  M.D.,    Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

CHARLES    A.   BRACKETT,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology. 

FRANCIS  H.  DAVENPORT,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gyn- 
aecology. 

THOMAS  MORGAN  ROTCH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

WILLIAM  B.  HILLS,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and 
Orthodontia,  and  Dean  of  the  Dental  School. 

WILLIAM  F.   WHITNEY,   M.D.,   Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 

CHARLES  S.  MINOT,  S.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Histology 
and  Human  Embryology. 

MAURICE  H.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

*  Arranged  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Catalogue,  with  the  exception  of  the  President 
and  Dean,  on  the  basis  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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CHARLES  M.  GREEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

EDWARD  C.  BRIGGS,  M.D.,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

WILLIAM  T.  COUNCILMAN,  M.D.,  Shattuck  Professor  of  Patho- 
logical A  natom  y . 

HERBERT   L.  BURRELL,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

HAROLD    C.   ERNST,    M.D.,    Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

CHARLES  HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

JOHN   T.   BOWEN,    M.D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Dermatology. 

GEORGE  G.  SEARS.  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

THEOBALD  SMITH,  M.D.,  George  Faby an  Professor  of  Comparative 
Pathology. 

FRANZ  PFAFF,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and 
Therapeutics. 

WILLIAM   T.   PORTER,   M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

FRANK   B.    MALLORY,    M.D.,   Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 

WALTER  B.   CANNON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

JOHN   WARREN,   M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


STANDING   COMMITTEES    FOR  THE   MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

Course  of  Study.  — Dr.  Fitz  {Chairman),  and  Drs.  Bowditch, , 

W.  L.  Richardson,  Dwight,  Shattuck,  and  Bradford. 

Nominations. — Dr.  Burrell  {Chairman),  and  Drs.  Whitney,  Ernst, 
Harrington,  and  Bowen. 

Graduate  Courses. — Dr.    {Chairman),  and   Drs.   Bradford, 

Burrell,  Smith,  and . 

Summer   Courses.  —  Dr.   {Chairman),  and  Drs.  J.  O.  Green 

and  Putnam. 

Admission.  —  Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson  {Chairman),  and  Drs.  C.  M. 
Green  and  Mallorv. 


Students'  Health.  —  Dr.  Ernst  {Chairman),  and  Drs.  Putnam,  E.  H. 
Smith,  J.  B.  Blake,  and  Badger. 


THE   MEDICAL   SCHOOL, 

BOSTON. 


GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Three  professorships  of  Medicine  were  established  at  the  University  in 
the  years  1782  and  1783.  The  first  degrees  in  Medicine  were  conferred 
in  1788.  Before  1811,  the  degree  conferred  upon  graduates  of  the  School 
was  that  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine;  beginning  with  1811,  the  degree 
has  been  Doctor  of  Medicine.  In  1810,  the  lectures  given  in  Medicine 
were  transferred  from  Cambridge  to  Boston,  where  the  first  Medical 
College  was  built  in  1815. 

The  course  of  study  required  in  this  School  for  the  degree  of  M.D.  is 
of  four  years'  duration.  This  requirement  was  established  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1892-93. 

The  academic  year  begins  on  the  Thursday  following  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  September,  and  ends  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  In  order 
that  the  time  of  study  shall  count  as  a  full  year,  students  of  all  classes 
must  present  themselves  within  the  first  week  of  the  school  year  and 
register  their  names  with  the  Secretary. 

There  is  a  Christmas  recess  from  December  23  to  January  2  inclusive, 
and  a  recess  of  one  week's  duration  in  April. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1899-1900  a  new  arrangement  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  first  two  years  was  adopted.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
first  year  the  students  devote  their  time  solely  to  Anatomy  and  Histology, 
and  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  year  to  Physiology  and  Physiological 
Chemistry.  They  devote  the  first  half  of  the  second  year  to  Pathology 
and  Bacteriology,  and  the  remainder  of  the  second  year  to  a  variety  of 
subjects  which  more  particularly  prepare  the  student  for  the  clinical  work 
of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  logical  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of 
the  first  two  years  enables  a  student  to  concentrate  his  energies  to  a  much 
greater  advantage  than  he  can  when  his  attention  is  divided  among  several 
subjects.  Each  correlated  group  presents  sufficient  variety  to  avoid 
monotony.  Another  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  greatly  increases 
the  amount  of  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  each  subject. 

In  1902  certain  other  changes  in  the  curriculum  were  adopted,  to  take 
effect  with  the  class  entering  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.     The  new  course 
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of  study  is  so  arranged  that  the  first  three  years  are  devoted  to  prescribed 
work,  and  the  fourth  year  entirely  to  elective  courses.  A  minimum  of 
one  thousand  hours'  work  will  be  required  of  each  fourth  year  student ; 
and  courses  will  be  offered  adapted  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  fit  him- 
self to  be  a  general  practitioner,  and  also  suitable  courses  for  those  who 
intend  to  become  specialists  or  teachers  in  any  department  of  medicine. 
A  committee  of  the  Faculty  will  advise  students  in  regard  to  their  selection 
of  courses.  The  new  elective  curriculum  of  the  fourth  year  will  begin  in 
the  autumn  of  1905. 

A  series  of  written,  oral,  and  practical  examinations  on  all  the  required 
subjects  of  medical  instruction  are  distributed  throughout  the  four  years' 
course  of  study.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
must  pass  these  examinations  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  also  fulfil  all 
the  other  requirements  enumerated  on  page  49. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  cum  laude  is  given  to  candidates  who 
obtain  an  average  of  80  per  cent  or  over  in  all  the  required  examinations. 

Besides  the  required  and  elective  courses  in  the  regular  system  of 
instruction,  there  have  been  established  a  number  of  optional  lecture  and 
laboratory  courses  which  prepare  for,  or  supplement,  many  of  the  required 
subjects. 

Pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  many  Courses  of  Study  for  Graduates, 
and  of  the  Summer  Courses,  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADMINISTRATIVE   BOARD. 

WILLIAM  L.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 
J.   COLLINS   WARREN,   M.D.,  LL.D.,   Hon.  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of 

Surgery. 
EDWARD    S.    WOOD,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
FREDERICK   C.    SHATTUCK,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
WILLIAM    F.    WHITNEY,   M.D.,  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 
CHARLES   M.  GREEN,  M.D.,  Secretary,  and  Assistant  Professor  of 

Obstetrics. 
CHARLES    HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene. 
FRANK    B.   MALLORY,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 
WALTER  B.   CANNON,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Office  Hours  of  the  Dean,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  12.15  to  1  p.m.; 
of  the  Secretary,  Monday  and  Thursday,  12  to  1  p.m. 
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STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

Building. — Dr.  Wood  (Chairman),  and  Drs.  W.  L.  Richardson  and 
Whitney. 

Advertising  and  Catalogue.  —  Dr. Wood  (Chairman),  and  Drs.  C.  M. 
Green  and  Mallory. 

Library.  —  Dr.  Shattuck  (Chairman) ,  and  Drs.  Harrington  and  Cannon. 

Warren  Museum.  —  Dr.  Warren  (Chairman),  and  Drs.  Whitney 
and  Mallory. 

Fellowships.  —  Dr.  Shattuck  (Chairman),  and  Drs.  Warren,  Whitney, 
Harrington,  and  Mallory. 

Scholarships  and,  Students'  Aid.  —  Dr.  W.  L.  Richardson  (Chairman), 
and  Drs.  C.  M.  Green  and  Cannon. 


INSTRUCTORS,  LECTURERS,  AND  ASSISTANTS.* 

EDWARD    COWLES,    M.D.,    LL.D.,    Clinical   Instructor  in   Mental 

Diseases. 
SAMUEL   H.    DURGIN,   M.D.,   Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 
HENRY   H.   A.   BEACH,   M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
GEORGE   W.    GAY,   M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
ABNER  POST,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Syphilis. 
ELBRIDGE  G.   CUTLER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 

of  Physic. 
THOMAS  A.  DE  BLOIS,  M.D.,   Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 
EDWARD  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 
JOHN   W.   ELLIOT,   M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
JOHN   W.   FARLOW,   M.D.,    Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology . 
CHARLES   F.  WITHINGTON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
SAMUEL   J.  MIXTER,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
GEORGE   H.   MONKS,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
MYLES    STANDISH,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology. 
GEORGE  L.  WALTON,  M.D.,    Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the 

Nervous  System. 
FRANCIS    S.  WATSON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Genito-Uri nary  Surgery. 
FRANCIS   B.  HARRINGTON,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 
PHILIP   COOMBS   KNAPP,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of 

the  Nervous  System. 
HERMAN  F.  VICKERY,  M.D.,   Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
GEORGE  HAVEN,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Gynaecology. 

*  Arranged  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Catalogue  on  the  basis  of  collegiate  seniority. 
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HENRY  JACKSON.  M.D.,  Instructor  in    Clinical  Medicine. 

ALGERNON  COOLIDGE,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryn- 
gology. 

EDWARD    B.   LANE.    M.D.,    Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

ROBERT  W.   LOVETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

JOHN   C.  MUNRO.   M.D..  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

ELLIOTT   G.  BR^CKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

ARTHUR  K.  STONE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physic. 

EDWIN  E.  JACK,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

JAMES   0.   JORDAN,    Ph.G.,  Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 

PAUL  THORNDIKE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ge?iito- Urinary  Surgery. 

GEORGE    A.   CRAIGIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

JOEL   E.    GOLDTHWAIT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

JAMES    G.  MUMFORD,  M.T>.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

WILLIAM   H.   PRESCOTT,  jrf.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

MALCOLM    STOKER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology. 

FRANK  A.   HIGGINS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

SAMUEL   S.   MAXWELL,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

EDWARD   H.   NICHOLS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology. 

JOHN  B.  BLAKE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

WILLIAM   A.   BROOKS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

WILLIAM   E.   FAULKNER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

ELISHA   FLAGG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

JAMES   M.  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

HOWARD   A.   LOTHROP,  M.J).,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

JOHN   L.   MORSE,   M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

ALEXANDER  QUACKENBOSS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

FRANKLIN    G.   BALCH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

EUGENE   A.   CROCKETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology. 

JOHN   DANE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

EDWIN  W.   DWIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Legal  Medicine-. 

FRED   B.   LUND,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

CHARLES  A.  PORTER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

EDWARD   W.  TAYLOR,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Neuropathology. 

GEORGE   W.   W.   BREWSTER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

RICHARD    C.  CABOT,  M.B.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

JOHN   N.    COOLIDGE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

FARRAR   COBB,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

JOHN   M.   CONNOLLY,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

FREDERIC   J.   COTTON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

PHILIP   HAMMOND,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology. 

HENRY   H.   HASKELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
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HENRY  F.  HEWES,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry. 

HIBBERT    W.   HILL,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 

ELLIOTT  P.  JOSLIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic. 

CALVIN   G.  PAGE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

C.    MORTON   SMITH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Syphilis. 

CHARLES  J.   WHITE,  M.D.,   Instructor  in  Dermatology. 

FRANKLIN  W.  WHITE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physic. 

JAMES    H.  WRIGHT,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

SEABURY  W.  ALLEN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

ERNEST   A.   CODMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

FRANCIS   P.  DENNY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

WILLIAM   H.   ROBEY,   Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

GEORGE  S.  C.  BADGER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physic. 

EDMUND   W.    CLAP,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

WILLIAM  R.   P.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology . 

ROBERT  B.  GREENOUGH,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery . 

JOSHUA    C.   HUBBARD,  U.T>.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

DANIEL   F.   JONES,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

HARRIS   P.  MOSHER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FRANKLIN  S.  NEWELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics,  and  in  Gynae- 
cology. 

HENRY   J.   PERRY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

WILLIAM   H.    SMITH,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

ERNEST   B.   YOUNG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology. 

CHARLES    S.  BUTLER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

JAMES    C.  DONOGHUE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology. 

HENRY   O.    MARCY,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FRED    M.    SPALDING,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 

HOWARD   T.   SWAIN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

GEORGE    S.  WHITESIDE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

LE  ROI  G.  CRANDON,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

LINCOLN   DAVIS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

ROBERT  L.  EMERSON,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

EUGENE   E.  EVERETT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

MAYNARD   LADD,   U.J).,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

GEORGE   B.   MAGRATH,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

JOSEPH  H.  PRATT,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic. 

DAVID   H.  WALKER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Hygiene. 

HENRY   A.    CHRISTIAN,   M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
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LEO  V.   FRIEDMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
GEORGE  A.  WATERMAN,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Neurology. 
CARL   L.   ALSBERG,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry . 
JOHN  L.  BREMER,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
EDWIN    A.    LOCKE,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
RICHARD    G.   WADSWORTH,  U.Y).,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
MAURICE  P.  o'.  VEJUX-TYRODE,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 
DAVID    CHEEVER,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy . 

FREDERIC  T.  LEWIS,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
FRED    T.    MURPHY,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
DAVID    D.   SCANNELL,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 
ERNEST   E.    TYZZER,  M.I).,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
FREDERICK   R.   SIMS,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Neuropathology. 
NATHANIEL   L.   BERRY,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 



AUSTIN   TEACHING   FELLOWS. 

LANGDON  FROTHINGHAM,   M.D.V.,  in  Bacteriology. 
EWING-  TAYLOR,  A.B.,  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 
FRANK   L.   RICHARDSON,   M.D.,  in  Surgery. 
HERBERT    R.   BROAVN,  B.S.,  in  Comparative  Pathology. 
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ADMISSION   OF   STUDENTS. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  School  must  present  a  degree  in  Arts, 
Literature,  Philosophy,  or  Science  from  a  recognized  college  or  scientific 
school,  with  the  exception  of  such  persons,  of  suitable  age  and  attain- 
ments, as  may  be  admitted  by  a  special  vote  of  the  Administrative  Board 
in  eacli  case.* 

All  candidates,  whether  presenting  a  degree  or  not,  are  required  to 
satisfy  the  Faculty  that  they  have  had  a  course  in  Theoretical  and 
Descriptive  (Inorganic)  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  sufficient  to 
fit  them  to  pursue  the  courses  in  Chemistry  given  at  the  Medical  School  ;t 
or,  failing  in  this,  to  pass  an  examination  in  General  Chemistry  and  Quali- 
tative Analysis.  Students  who  are  unable  to  fulfil  either  of  these  require- 
ments may  enter  conditioned  in  Chemistry;  but  no  student  will  be 
permitted  to  take  part  in  any  exercise  of  the  third  class,  or  to  present 
himself  for  examination  in  the  subjects  of  that  class,  until  deficiencies  in 
General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  have  been  made  up. 

The  admission  examination  in  General  Chemistry  (at  which  time  also 
the  note-books  in  Qualitative  Analysis  must  be  handed  in)  is  held  at  the 
Medical  School,  688  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  the 
Thursday  following  the  last  Wednesday  in  June,  and  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  September.  The  examination  is  conducted  in  writing.  Specimen 
examination  papers  may  be  found  in  the  Medical  School  Catalogues. 

In  and  after  September,  1907,  a  knowledge  of  elementary  organic 
chemistry  will  be  required  for  admission. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Medical  School  who  have  studied  three 
years  in  recognized  colleges,  technical,  or  scientific  schools,  in  which 
courses  in  Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histology,  and   Physiological 

*  The  exception  above  referred  to  applies  only  to  men  who  have  practically  finished  a 
required  course  for  a  degree,  but  for  some  good  and  sufficient  reason,  such,  for  instance, 
as  wishing  to  graduate  with  their  class,  prefer  waiting  until  a  later  period  for  graduation; 
or  to  men  who,  without  such  a  degree,  have  acquired  an  equivalent  education  and  train- 
ing sufficient  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the  instruction  offered  in  the  School. 

t  The  Summer  Course  in  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis  given  at  the 
Medical  School  is  adapted  to  students  about  to  enter  the  Medical  School. 
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Chemistry!  are  a  part  of  the  instruction,  may  be  admitted  to  advanced 
standing,  provided  they  pass  an  examination  in  these  subjects  and  possess 
the  other  requirements  for  admission. 

A  graduate  of  another  medical  school  of  recognized  standing  may 
obtain  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  this  University,  after  a  year's  study  in  the 
undergraduate  course,  by  passing  all  examinations  required  in  the  full 
undergraduate  -course  and  by  fulfilling  all  requirements  for  admission. 
These  examinations  may  be  taken  only  at  the  times  set  for  the  regular 
examinations  in  September,  February  (mid-year  examinations) ,  and  June. 
The  next  year  will  begin  October  1,  1903. 


DIVISION   OF   STUDENTS. 

Students  are  divided  into  four  classes  according  to  their  time  of  study 
and  proficiency.  No  student  may  advance  with  his  class,  or  be  admitted 
to  advanced  standing,  until  he  has  passed  the  required  examinations  in 
the  studies  of  the  previous  year,  or  a  majority  of  them;  nor  may  he 
become  a  member  of  the  third  class,  until  he  has  passed  all  the  exami- 
nations of  the  first,  including  the  admission  examinations  in  Chemistry, 
and  in  addition  a  majority  of  those  of  the  second  year;  nor  of  the 
fourth  class,  until  he  has  passed  all  the  examinations  of  the  first  and 
second  years,  in  addition  to  a  majority  of  those  of  the  third  year. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  continue  his  membership  in  the  School, 
if  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  year  he  has  passed  none  of  the  first-year 
examinations. 

In  order  that  the  time  of  study  shall  count  as  a  full  year,  students  of 
all  classes  must  present  themselves  within  the  first  week  of  the  School  year 
and  register  their  names  with  the  Secretary. 

Students  who  began  their  professional  studies  in  other  recognized 
Medical  Schools  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing;  but  all  persons 
who  apply  for  admission  to  the  advanced  classes  must  furnish  a  satis- 
factory certificate  of  time  spent  in  medical  studies,  and  must  pass  exami- 
nations in  the  branches  already  pursued  by  the  class  to  which  they  seek 
admission,  and  fulfil  all  other  requirements  for  admission. 

Any  student  may  obtain  a  certificate  of  his  period  of  connection  with 
the  School. 

\  The  course  as  now  given  to  the  first  year  class  comprises  both  physiological  and 
pathological  chemistry.  Men  applying  for  advanced  standing  who  pass  in  physiological 
chemistry  but  not  in  pathological  chemistry  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  patho- 
logical chemistry  and  given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  the  condition  either  by  work  in 
that  subject  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  half-year  or  by  taking  a  summer  course. 


DIVISION    OF    STUDIES. 
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METHODS    OF   INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  methods  of  instruction  are  adopted  in  the  several  depart- 
ments :  — 

Note.  —  The  'figures   at  the   right   of   the    page   indicate   as   accurately   as   can   bo 
ascertained  the  number  of  hours   of  instruction  which   each  student  receives  in  the 

different  courses. 

ABBREVIATIONS    USED    IN'    THE    FOLLOWING    PAGES,     AND    IX    THE 
TABULAR    VIEWS. 

B.C. II.  =  Boston  City  Hospital. 

B.D.  =  Boston  Dispensary. 

B.I. 11.  =  Boston  Insane  Hospital  (Pierce  and  Austin  Farms). 

B.L.H.  =  Boston  Lymu-in  Hospital. 

Ch.II.  =  Children's  Hospital. 

E  and  E.I.  =  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

II. M.S.  =  Harvard  Medical  School. 

I.H.  =  Infants'  Hospital. 

C.I.H.  =  Long  Island  Hospital. 

McL.H.  =  McLean  Hospital. 

M.G.IL  =  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

S.D.B.C.II.  =  South  Department,  Boston  City  Hospital. 

S.H.  =  Samaritan  Hospital. 

S.O.r.D.  =  Surgical  Out-Patient  Department. 

Anatomy. 

Thomas  Dwight,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Parkman  Professor  of  Anatomy, 

John  Warren,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Elisha  Flagg,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Seabury  W.  Allen,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Harris  P.  Mosher,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Charles  S.  Butler,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Henry  O.  Marcy,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

George  S.  Whiteside,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Lincoln  Davis,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Richard  G.  Wads  worth,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

David  Cheever,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

Fred  T.  Murphy,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

David  D.   Scannell,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Anatomy . 

First  year.  —  The  instruction  consists   of  lectures;    various    practical 
exercises,    including   abundant   dissection    under    the    direction    of    the 
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Demonstrator ;  recitations  ;  demonstrations  ;  and  study  of  frozen  sections 
and  of  the  living  model.  The  means  and  methods  of  illustrating  the 
anatomical  lectures  probably  are  unrivalled  in  this  country.  The  system 
of  demonstrations  to  small  sections  has  been  greatly  extended. 

Fourth  year.  —  There  is  an  elective  course  in  the  dissecting  room. 
The  Demonstrator  will  furnish  the  details  upon  application. 

Text-books. — Quain.  Morris.  Cunningham.  Gray.  Gerrish.  Woolsey, 
Applied  Anatomy. 

Collateral  Reading.  —  Dwight,  Frozen  Sections  of  a  Child.  Cunning- 
ham, Manual  of  Practical  Anatomy.  Macalister,  Human  Anatomy. 
Testut.  Anatomie  Humaine.  Poirier,  Traite  d' Anatomic  Ilumaine.  Tillaux^ 
Anatomie  topographique.    Humphry,  Human  Skeleton. 

First  Ye  ah. 

October. 

Lectures.     Professor  Dwight.     Daily.  24 

Demonstrations  and  study  of  bones  and  joints.      Three  hours  daily.       72 

November  and  December. 

Lectures.     Professor  T)wight.      Twice  a  week.  16 

Demonstrations.     Dr.    Warren.     Four  times  a   week   to  each  section   of 

the  class.  32 

Practical  anatomy   with   recitations.       Three   hours   a-  day.   jive  times  a 

week.  120 

January.. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.     Professor  Dwight.      Daily.  2-4 

Demonstrations.     Dr.  Warren.     Four  times  a  week  to  each  section  of  the 

class.  16 

Demonstrations  and  study  of  the  brain"  and  organs  of  sense.  Three  hours 

a  day,  five  times  a  meek.  GO 

Practical   anatomy   with   recitations.       Three   hours    a  day,  Jice   times  a 

week.  60 

Fourth  Year. 

November. 

Optional   course   in   the   Anatomy   of  the   (ienito-urinary    System.     Drs. 
Whiteside  and  Wadswortii.  14 

January,   February,  and.    March. 
Elective  course.     Drs.  Warren  and  Davis.  90 
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Histology  and  Embryology. 

Charles  S.  Minot,   S.D.,  LL.D.,   Professor  of  Histology  and  Human 

Embryology. 
William    R.    1\    Emerson,    M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology . 
James  C.   Donoghce,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Histology. 
John   L.    Bremer,   M.D..  Inst >» dor  in  Histology  and  Embryology . 
Frederic  T.  Lewis,   M.D.,    Instructor  in  Histology  and  Embryology. 


Ewing    Taylor,    A.B.,    Austin     Teaching    Fellow    in    Histology    and 
Embryology. 

LABORATORY. 

The  laboratory  comprises  a  general  class  room  with  places  for  ninety 
men,  and  funr  smaller  rooms  for  the  officers  of  instruction,  advanced 
workers,  and  for  the  library  and  collections.  There  are  225  microseopes 
for  students'  use,  which  are  let  to  students  for  three  dollars  a  term. 
There  are  over  14.000  permanent  preparations  used  in  the  class  work,  a 
histological  collection  illustrating  most  of  the  features  of  the  microscopic 
structure  of  the  higher  animals,  and  an  embrvological  collection  which 
includes  over  six  hundred  embryos  of  various  selected  vertebrates  cut  into 
serial  sections,  and  thoroughly  catalogued.  There  are  also  numerous  wax 
and  paper  models  for  use  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  equipment  includes  numerous  microtomes,  most  of  the  leading 
patterns  being  represented,  and  many  other  pieces  of  apparatus,  offering 
altogether  ample  facilities  for  elementary  and  advanced  work  and  for 
investigation. 

The  library  consists  of  complete  sets  of  the  most  important  histological 
and  embrvological  journals,  of  the  standard  text-books,  and  of  a  private 
collection,  which  is  open  to  investigators,  of  about  four  thousand  pamph- 
lets. A  card  catalogue  and  a  classified  bibliography  are  maintained,  which 
give  ready  access  to  the  literature  of  histology  and  embryology 

Text-books.  —  Stohr,  Manual  of  Histology.  Bohm  and  von  Davidorf,  A 
Text-Book  of  Histology.     Minot,  Text-book  of  Embryology. 

Collateral  Reading.  —  Quain,  Anatomy.  Lee,  Microtomist's  Vade- 
mecum.  Kolliker,  Gewebelehre.  Minot,  Human  Embryology.  Mar- 
shall, Vertebrate  Embryology. 
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REGULAR   COURSES. 

First  year.  —  Histology  is  taught  by  lectures  and  laboratory  work ; 
twenty-two  hours  a  week  are  required  during  October,  November,  and 
December.  Every  student  is  recommended  to  purchase  a  microscope, 
but  microscopes  may  be  rented,  by  those  who  do  not  possess  them,  for 
three  dollars  a  term.  Each  student  is  charged  a  laboratory  fee  of  two 
dollars. 

Fourth  year.  —  Three  elective  courses  are  offered,    (a)  Embryology, 

(b)  Advanced   Histology,    (c)  The    Histology  of   the    Nervous    System. 
Each  of  these  courses  occupies  ten  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term. 

First  Year. 

October. 

Lectures.     Professor  Minot.     Six  times  a  week.  24 

Laboratory   work.      Drs.    Emerson,    Donoghue,    Bremer,    Lewis,  and 

Taylor.      Three  hours,  five  times  a  week.  60 

November  and  December. 

Lectures.     Professor  Minot.      Twice  a  week.  16 

Laboratory  work.     Four  hours,  four  times  a  week:  three  hours,  once  a 

week.  152 
Fourth  Year  Electives. 

(a)   Embryology.     Professor  Minot  and  Drs.  Lewis  and  Taylor.  Ten 

hours  a  week,  second  half-year.  160 

(h)  Advanced   Histology.      Professor    Minot    and    Dr.    Bremer.  Ten 

hours  a  week,  second,  half-year.  160 

(c)  Histology    of    the   Nervous    System.       Professor   Minot,    and  Drs. 

Bremer  and  Lewis.      Ten  hours  a  week,  second  half-year.         160 

GRAB  UA  TE  CO  UR  SES. 

I.  Professor  Minot  with  Dr.  Lewis  will  give  a  course  of  thirty-two 
exercises  on  Elementary  Human  Embryology  for  practitioners.  This 
course  can  be  extended  by  a  supplementary  course  of  the  same  length. 
Fee,  $25. 

Graduates  taking  these  courses  will  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
Histological  Laboratory.  There  will  be  an  additional  charge  of  85  for 
reagents  and  material. 

II.  Professor  Minot  with  Drs.  Bremer,  Lewis,  and  Taylor- will  give 
a  course  intended  for  persons  who  wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  Verte- 
brate or  Human  Embryology.     This  course  is  open  to  registered  students 
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of  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
will  be  offered  hereafter  also  as  a  special  course  to  graduate  students 
of  the  Medical  School. 

This  course  will  extend  through  the  entire  year,  but  in  two  parts  of  one 
term  each.  The  resources  of  the  Embryological  Laboratory  in  apparatus 
and  material  render  it  possible  to  offer  unusually  favorable  opportunities 
for  both  general  study  and  special  research.  The  course  is  arranged  for 
those  who,  as  morphologists,  anatomists,  and  practitioners,  wish  to  give 
the  principal  part  of  their  time  for  one  or  more  school  terms  to  the  subject. 
It  will  cover  the  whole  field  of  Embryology,  including  the  genital  products, 
the  theories  of  heredity  and  sex,  the  formation  of  the  germ-layers,  differ- 
entiation of  the  organs,  the  history  of  the  placenta  and  the  general  mor- 
phology of  Vertebrates  or  of  Man.  Most  of  the  work  will  be  done  by  the 
student  in  the  laboratory,  but  there  will  also  be  formal  lectures.  Students 
taking  this  course  will  be  expected  to  devote  to  it  not  less  than  eighteen 
hours  a  week. 

Fee,  for  one  term,  $75.     Tavo  terms,  $125. 

The  above  courses  I  and  II  will  be  limited  to  twelve  students  in  each 
course. 

IXVES  TIG  A  TIOX. 

Special  accommodations  are  furnished  in  the  laboratory  for  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  special  or  advanced  work.  Special  facilities  are 
offered  to  original  investigators,  who  will  receive  such  personal  aid  as 
may  be  necessary  or  advantageous. 

A  special  course  in  vertebrate  embryology  is  given  during  the  second 
term;  this  has  been  accepted  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  is 
open  to  students  of  the  academic  departments. 

Physiology. 

Henry  P.  Bowditch,   M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
William  T.  Porter,   M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Walter  B.  Cannon,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Samuel  S.  Maxwell,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

First  Year.  —  The  method  of  teaching  Physiology  consists  in  placing 
before  the  student  the  classical  experiments  of  the  science  grouped  in  the 
most  instructive  sequence.  The  student  himself  performs  as  many  of 
these  as  his  own  skill  and  the  length  of  the  course  permit.  What  he  does 
he  is  required  to  do  well.  The  experiments  selected  are  those  which  best 
illustrate  the  several  groups  or  chapters  of  which  physiology  is  composed. 
Preference,  where  possible,  is  given  to  observations  used  in  clinical  medi- 
cine.    The  observations  which  he  cannot  himself  make  the  student  reads 
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with  an  understanding  grounded  on  his  own  practical  experience.  The 
facts  thus  gained  are  discussed  in  conferences,  written  tests,  formal  lect- 
ures, and  recitations. 

In  the  laboratory  the  student  works  fourteen  hours  a  week  during  six 
weeks,  and  ten  hours  a  week  during  the  ten  other  weeks  of  the  course. 
Each  student  is  required  to  preserve  the  graphic  records  obtained  in  his 
experiments  together  with  a  brief  account  of  his  own  observations.  The 
character  of  the  laboratory  instruction  may  be  seen  from  the  examination 
questions,  page  96. 

The  conferences  are  held  for  half  an  hour  five  times  a  week  for  fifteen 
weeks.  They  are  devoted  to  questions  and  explanations  concerning  the 
experimental  work  and  are  in  fact  a  combination  of  recitation  and  lecture. 

The  written  tests  are  twenty-minute  examinations  held  daily  and  one- 
hour  examinations  held  weekly  during  fifteen  weeks.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  questions :  State  experiments  to  show  where  stimulation 
begins  on  closure  of  the  galvanic  current.  What  is  the  reaction  of 
degeneration?  Mark  on  the  intra-ventricular  pressure  curve  the  moment 
of  opening  and  closure  of  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves.  Give  a  brief 
account  of  the  digestion  of  fat.  Give  evidence  to  show  that  afferent 
impulses  are  transmitted  by  the  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves.  Prove 
the  existence  of  u  hot  and  cold  spots"  on  the  skin.  Cite  experiments  to 
show  that  the  crystalline  lens  changes  its  shape  in  accommodation. 

Formal  lectures  illustrated  with  demonstrations  are.  held  five  times  a 
week  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  week  inclusive. 

One  recitation  is  given  weekly  during  fifteen  weeks. 

A  special  demonstration  is  given  every  Saturday  during  fifteen  weeks ; 
the  motor  areas  of  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  and  the  action  of  the  chorda 
tympani  nerve  on  the  secretion  of  saliva  are  examples  of  the  subjects 
chosen  for  demonstration. 

Each  student  is  required  to  write  a  physiological  thesis  the  material  for 
which  must  be  taken  directly  from  the  report  of  the  original  investigations. 
In  addition  each  student  is  required  to  prepare  at  least  one  investigation 
not  included  in  those  used  for  his  thesis.  About  sixty  of  the  theses  are 
selected  for  discussion  by  the  class  and  staff.  The  subjects  chosen  are 
as  a  rule  such  as  will  supplement  the  instruction  given  in  other  ways. 
The  discussions  are  held  five  times  a  week  from  the  sixth  to  the  fifteenth 
week  inclusive.  The  discussion  is  opened  by  three  students,  each  of 
whom  has  prepared  himself  upon  some  of  the  original  investigations 
included  in  the  theses,  and  is  continued  by  the  members  of  the  class  and 
of  the  staff.  Among  the  theses  discussed  in  the  last  collegiate  year  were  : 
The  excretion  of  urea  by  the  kidneys  ;  Internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas  ; 
Bacteria  in  health ;  Oedema ;  Regeneration  of  blood  after  hemorrhage  ; 
Artificial  parthenogenesis  ;   and  Aphasia. 
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A  series  of  optional  lectures  is  given.  These  are  discussions  of  original 
investigations  made  by  the  lecturer :  for  example  :  Results  of  closure  of 
the  coronary  arteries  of  the  heart :  Influences  affecting  contraction  of 
smooth  muscle;  Movements  of  the  food  in  the  intestines. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  course  students  who  have  performed 
the  regular  laboratory  work  with  distinction  may  elect  to  perform  special 
experimental  work.  Eaeli  student  is  provided  with  a  sufficiently  circum- 
scribed subject,  the  original  sources,  a  method,  and  the  necessary  appara- 
tus. With  this  careful  preparation,  the  fundamental  discoveries  in  the 
subject  chosen  may  be  repeated  and  the  general  plan  of  work  pursued  by 
all  students  of  biological  science  acquired. 

Fourth  year.  —  An  elective  laboratory  course  in  Physiological  Research 
is  offered. 

Text-books.  —  Text-book  of  Physiology,  edited  by  E.  A.  Schiifer. 
Poster,  Text-book  of  Physiology.  American  Text-book  of  Physiology. 
Waller,  Human  Physiology.  Hermann,  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologic 
Porter,  Introduction  to  Physiology. 

First  Year  (Second  half). 

Laboratory  experiments.  Professor  Porter,  Assistant  Professor  Cannon, 
and  Dr.  Maxwell.     Daily,  except  Saturday.  180 

Conference  (75).  Professor  Pouter  and  Assistant  Professor  Cannon. 
Daily,  except  Saturday.     First  to  fifteenth  week,  inclusive.  33 

Written  tests  (60).  Twenty  minutes  daily,  except  Monday  and  Saturday . 
First  to  fifteenth  tceek.  inclusive.  25 

Written  tests  (15).  One  hour  Mondays.  First  to  fifteenth  week,  in- 
clusive. 15 

Lectures,  with  demonstration  (50).  Professor  Porter  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Cannon.  Daily,  except  Saturday.  Sixth  to  fifteenth  week, 
inclusive.  25 

Special  demonstrations  (15).  Assistant  Professor  Cannon.  Saturdays. 
First  to  fifteenth  week,  inclusive.  15 

Recitations  (15).  Professor  Bowditch.  Saturdays.  First  to  fifteenth 
week,  inclusive.  15 

Discussion  of  Theses  (50).  Daily,  except  Friday.  Sixth  to  fifteenth 
week,  inclusive.  40 

Thesis.     Written  by  eaeli  student  from  the  original  sources. 

Pending  of  investigations.  The  reading  of  investigations  and  the  discus- 
sion of  these  at  the  appropriate  conference. 

Special  experimental  work.  Optional  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
weeks,  for  selected  students. 
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The  Advanced  Course. 

Students  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Medical  School  may  elect  advanced 
instruction,  at  present  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours  of 
laboratory  study,  in  any  field  of  physiology.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
such  students  desire  additional  work  in  physiology  to  fit  them  for  some 
special  field  of  medicine,  for  example  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  ; 
or  they  may  wish  to  pursue  physiology,  pathology,  or  some  other  biological 
science  as  a  profession.  They  will  be  received  into  the  research  labora- 
tories of  the  department,  and  will  carry  on  their  studies  side  by  side  with 
the  members  of  the  Staff.  The  work  will  consist  of  fundamental  experi- 
ments, the  study  of  accessory  data,  and  the  reading  of  selected  original 
investigations.  The  student  will  be  guided  by  personal  conferences  with 
the  professor  in  charge,  and,  if  desirable,  by  informal  lectures.  He  may 
also  attend  the  optional  lectures  given  in  May  in  which  each  member  of 
the  Staff  discusses  the  subjects  which  he  has  himself  investigated. 

This  course  counts  towards  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  an 
examination,  largely  practical,  will  be  required. 

Fourth  Year  Elective. 
Physiological  Research.     Professor  W.  T.  Porter.  160 

Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry. 

Edward  S.  Wood,  M.D.,   Professor  of  Chemistry . 
William  B.  Hills,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
John  M.  Connolly,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Henry  F.  Heaves,  M.D.,   Instructor  in  Clinical  Chemistry . 
Robert  L.  Emerson,  M.D.,   Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Carl  L.  Alsbero,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

First  year.  —  The  course  in  Physiological  Chemistry  extends  through 
eight  weeks  and  consists  of  a  lecture,  demonstration,  or  recitation  daily, 
and  of  six  laboratory  exercises  of  two  to  three  hours'  duration  a  week. 
The  course  is  so  arranged  that  the  student  is  enabled  to  conduct  his  labo- 
ratory work  on  the  various  subjects  included  in  the  eourse  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  lecture  room  instruction. 

The  subjects  studied  in  this  course  are  the  carbohydrates  :  the  proteids. 
their  composition,  relationships,  chemical  properties,  methods  of  precipi- 
tation and  separation ;  the  fats :  the  chemistry  of  epithelial,  connective, 
muscular,  and  nervous  tissues :  the  chemistry  of  digestion ;  bile ;  blood ; 
lymph;  milk;   and  urine. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  course  (Pathological  Chemistry),  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  clinical  study  of  the  urine.     Each  student  exam- 
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ines,  chemically  and  microscopically,  a  large  number  of  specimens,  and 
becomes  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  composition  of  this  secretion  in 
normal  and  pathological  conditions,  and  with  the  best  methods  for  the 
detection  of  pathological,  constituents.  The  best  methods  for  the  quan- 
titative determination  of  the  more  important  normal  and  pathological 
constituents  of  the  urine  are  also  taught.  The  class  in  sections  receives 
instruction  in  the  diagnosis  of  renal  and  other  diseases  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  urines,  and  also  has  practical  work  in  the  examination  of  the 
blood  and  of  gastric  contents. 

Opportunities  for  special  investigation  will  be  offered  such  students  as 
can  give  the  necessary  time  in  the  laboratory. 

Fourth  year.  —  In  the  elective  in  Physiological  Chemistry  the  students 
analyze  urine,  bile,  gastric  juice,  bone,  muscle,  adipose  tissue,  and  faeces 
as  obtained  in  health  and  in  disease.  They  extract  and  isolate  the  more 
important  constituents  present.  In  the  same  way  they  study  various 
pathological  fluids  and  concretions. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  is  open 
for  original  research  in  experimental  medicine. 

In  Clinical  Chemistry  the  elective  consists  of :  {a)  Urine,  (b)  Medico- 
legal Chemistry,  i.e.  examinations  of  poisons,  blood,  and  other  stains, 
(c)  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood.  Each  student  must  work  128 
hours  in  the  laboratory  on  one  or  more  of  these  branches. 

Text-books.  —  Hammarsten,  Physiological  Chemistry.  Ogden,  Clinical 
Examination  of  the  Urine.  Tyson,  Practical  Examination  of  Urine. 
Wharton  and  Stille,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Vol.  II,  on  Poisons. 

Collateral  Reading.  —  Halliburton,  Text-book  of  Chemical  Physiology 
and  Pathology.  Simon,  Physiological  Chemistry.  Bunge,  Physiologic 
and  Pathologic  Chemistry.  Herter,  Lectures  on  Chenrcal  Pathology. 
Gamgee,  Physiological  Chemistry  of  the  Animal  Body.  Roberts,  Urinary 
and  Renal  Diseases.  Purdy,  Practical  Urinalysis  and  Urinary  Diagnosis. 
Taylor  on  Poisons.  Lea,  Chemical  Basis  of  the  Animal  Body  (appendix 
to  Foster's  Text-book  of  Physiology),  Vaughan  and  Novy,  Cellular 
Toxins. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  AXD   PATHOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY. 

First  Year. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Professors  Wood  and  Hills.  Half  an 
liour  daily  during  first  eight  weeks;  one  hour  four  times  a  week 
during  second  eight  weeks.  5G 

Laboratory  exercises.  Professors  Wood  and  Hills,  and  Drs.  Connolly, 
IIewes,  Emerson,  and  Alsberg.  Daily  for  three  hours  during  first 
eight  weeks:  two  hours  a  day  three  times  a  week,  three  hours  twice  a 
week,  during  second  eight  weeks.  252 
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Fourth  Year  Elective. 

Laboratory  work.     Asst.  Professor  Pfaff.     (M.G.H.)      Two  half-days  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  256 

CLINICAL    CHEMISTRY. 
Fourth  Year  Elective.     (128  hrs.) 

(a)  Urine.     Professor  Wood  and  Dr.  Emerson.     First  half-year. 

(b)  Medico-legal  Chemistry.     Professor  Wood  and  Dr.  Emerson.     First 
half-year. 

(c)  Clinical  Examination  of  the  Blood  and  Gastric  Contents.     Professor 

Wood  and  Dr.  Hewes.     First  half-year. 

Bacteriology. 
Harold  C.  Ernst,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Hibbert  W.  Hill,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
Calvin  G.  Page,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology . 
Francis  P.  Denny,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
William  H.  Robey,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
Henry  J.  Perry,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
Eugene  E.  Everett,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
Nathaniel  L.  Berry,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 


Langdon  Frothingham,  M.D.V.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology . 

Second  year.  —  Required  bacteriology  is  taught  by  lectures  and  practical 
laboratory  work.  The  lectures  treat  of  the  general  subject  and  of  methods 
of  practical  work.  In  the  laboratory  each  student  lias  an  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  simpler  methods  of  manipulation  and  staining 
which  are  of  especial  clinical  value,  and  with  the  more  prominent  of  the 
pathogenic  bacteria. 

Fourth  year.  —  The  elective  course  offered  is  mainly  practical. 

Opportunities  for  special  investigation  will  be  offered  such  students  as 
can  give  the  necessary  time  in  the  laboratory. 

Text-books.  —  Muir  and  Ritchie.     Abbott.     Park. 

Collateral  Reading.  —  Sternberg.     Heim.     Migula. 

Second  Year. 

Lectures.  Professor  Ernst.  Daily,  except  Saturdays,  during  October 
and  November.  40 

Laboratory  work.  Professor  Ernst,  and  Drs.  Page,  Denny,  Robey, 
Perry,  Everett,  and  Frothingham.  Two  to  three  hours  daily 
during  October  arid  November.  120 
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Fourth  Yi.au  Elective. 

Advanced   Bacteriology.      Professor  Ernst,    and    Drs.    Page,    Denny, 

Robey,    and  ^  Perry.       Lectures  and    laboratory    work    during    the 

second  half-year      (This   course  is  intended  to  encourage  original 

work.)  172 

Pathology. 

William  T.  Councilman,    M.D.,    Shaft uck    Professor   of  Pathological 

Anatomy. 
Frank  B.  Mallory,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Edward  W.  Taylor,   M.U.,   Instructor  in  X euro  pathology. 
James  II.   Wright,  M.D..  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
George  B.   Magrath,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Henry  A.  Christian.  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
Ernest  E.   Ttzzbr,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Frederick  R.   Sims,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Neuropathology. 

Second  year.  —  The  course  in  Pathology  consists  of  laboratory  work, 
demonstrations,  conferences,  and  lectures.  During  the  forenoons  of 
October  and  November  a  course  in  general  pathology  is  given.  The 
basis  of  the  work  is  formed  by  a  laboratory  course  in  which  micro- 
scopic work  is  combined  with  demonstrations  and  examinations  of  gross 
specimens.  A  lecture  with  stereopticon  demonstrations  is  given  daily  at 
the  end  of  the  exercises  in  order  to  explain  more  fully  the  lesions  studied 
in  the  laboratory. 

During  the  forenoons  of  December  and  of  the  first  and  second  weeks 
of  January  the  work  consists  chiefly  of  the  study  and  diagnosis  of 
tissues  from  post-mortem  examinations.  So  far  as  possible  all  the  organs 
from  a  cadaver  are  demonstrated  together,  and  the  relation  of  the  lesions 
explained.  The  organs  are  examined  by  the  naked  eye.  and  micro- 
scopically in  frozen  sections.  Tumors  and  other  pathological  products 
are  examined  in  the  same  way.  An  abundance  of  material  is  pro- 
vided for  the  course.     Lectures  and  laboratory  talks  are  given  daily. 

In  the  forenoons  of  the  last  two  weeks  of  January,  Professor  T.  Smith 
gives  a  course  of  lectures  and  Laboratory  exercises  on  animal  parasites, 
particularly  the  protozoa  and  the  infections  produced  by  them. 

During  the  afternoons  of  December  and  January  two  courses  are 
given  in  the  special  pathology  of  neurology  and  snrgery :  the  courses 
constitute  a  valuable  introduction  to  the  clinical  work  required  in  these 
subjects  in  the  third  year. 
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These  courses  are  :  — 
(a)  Fifteen  demonstrations  and  laboratory  exercises  on  the  pathology  of 

the  nervous  system.     (See  Neurology.) 
(V\  Twenty  laboratory  exercises  in  surgical  pathology.     (See  Surgery.) 

Text-books.  —  Ziegler,  General  and  Special  Pathology.  Stengel,  A 
Text-book  of  Pathology.     Mallory  and  Wright,  Pathological  Technique. 

Collateral  Reading.  —  Thoma,  Pathologische  Anatomic  Orth,  »Patho- 
logische  Anatomie ;  Diagnostik.  Ribbert,  Pathologische  Histologic, 
Lehrbuch  der  Allgemeinen  Pathologic  Lubarsch  and  Ostertag,  Ergeb- 
nisse  der  Pathologie  und  Anatomie. 

Second  Year. 

Lectures  or  conferences.  Professor  Councilman.  Daily  for  fourteen 
weeks,  October,  November,  December,  and  January .  84 

Lectures.  Professor  T.  Smith.  One  hour  daily,  third  and  fourth 
weeks  of  January.  12 

Laboratory  work.  Professors  Councilman  and  Mallory,  and  Drs. 
Wright,  Magrath,  Christian,  and  Tyzzer.  Three  hours  daily 
during  the  forenoons  of  October,  November,  December,  and  the  first 
two  weeks  of  January .  252 

Demonstrations  and  laboratory  work.  Professor  T.  Smith.  Two  hours 
daily,  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  January.  24 

Neuropathology.     Dr.  Taylor.     Afternoons  in  December.  45 

Surgical  pathology.     Dr.  Nichols.     Afternoons  in  January.  60 

Comparative  Pathology. 
Theobald    Smith,    M.D.,    George    Fabyan   Professor   of   Comparative 
Pathology. 

Herbert  R.  Brown,  B.S.,  Austin  Teaching  Fellow  in  Comparative 
Pathology. 

Second  year.  —  A  short  course  on  the  pathogenic  protozoa  and  higher 
animal  parasites  is  giYen  in  January  as  a  part  of  the  course  in  Pathology 
(see  above). 

Fourth  year.  —  An  elective  course  consisting  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations on  the  comparative  etiology  of  infectious  diseases  is  given 
during  the  second  half-year.  In  this  course  much  time  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  general  principles  underlying  infection  and  immunity, 
and  their  application  to  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  therapy  (vaccines,  anti- 
toxins, agglutinins,  etc.).  The  public-health  problems  arising  from  the 
interrelation  of  human  and  animal  diseases  are  also  discussed. 

A  few  graduate  students  qualified  to  carry  on  investigations  may  be 
accommodated  at  the  laboratory  at  Forest  Hills  from  October  to  June. 
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Second  Year. 

Lectures.     Professor  T.  Smith.     (H.M.S.)      One  hour  daily ,  third  and 

fourth  weeks  of  January.  12 

Demonstrations    and    laboratory  work.       Professor   T.    Smith    and    Drs. 

Magrath,   Christian,  and  Tyzzer.      Two  hours  daily,  third  and 

fourth  weeks  of  January.  24 

(This  course  forms  part  of  the  required  work  in  Pathology.) 

Fourth  Y  i  :  a  k  E  lec  t  i  v  i  : . 

Lectures.  Professor  Smith.  (H.M.S.)  Twice  a  week,  second  half- 
year.  32 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Franz  Pfajff,   M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Thera- 
peutics. \ 
James   O.  Jordan,   Ph.G.,   Assistant  in  Materia  Medica. 
Maurice,  P.  0.  Vejux-Tyrode,   M.D.,   Instructor  in  Pharmacology. 

Second  year.  —  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations,  and  by 
demonstrations  of  the  physiological  action  of  drugs.  The  lectures  are 
supplemented  by  an  optional  course  in  practical  pharmacy,  in  which  the 
compounding  of  prescriptions  is  illustrated.  In  addition  to  the  lectures 
on  therapeutics,  the  practical  relation  of  remedies  to  diseased  conditions 
is  dwelt  on  in  the  exercises  in  the  departments  of  Theory  and  Practice, 
and  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

A  special  laboratory  has  been  equipped  for  original  research  in  Experi- 
mental Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics ;  here  a  voluntary  course,  open 
to  a  limited  number  of  duly  qualified  undergraduates,  affords  opportunity 
for  practical  training  and  instruction  in  the  methods  and  use  of  the  special 
apparatus  employed  in  determining  the  toxic  and  physiological  actions  of 
drugs,  and  their  practical  value  as  remedies. 

Text-book.  —  A.  R.  Cushny,  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 

Collateral  Reading.  —  Schmiedeberg.  Arzneimittellehre.  Binz,  Vor- 
lesungen  ueber  Pharmacologic.  IT.  C.  Wood,  Therapeutics.  Brunton, 
Pharmacology,  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics. 

Second  Year. 

Pharmacology  lectures.  Asst.  Professor  Pfaff.  Twice  a  week,  Feb.  to 
May  inclusive.  32 

Materia  Medica  lectures.  Dr.  Vejux-Tyrode.  Once  a  week,  Feb.  to 
May  inclusive.  16 

Voluntary  laboratory  work.  Mr.  Jordan  and  Dr.  Vejux-Tyrode.  Two 
hours  once  a  week  during  April  and  May. 
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The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Reginald  H.  Fitz,  M.D.,  Itersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physic. 

Elbridge  G.  Cutler,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic. 

Arthur  K.  Stone,  M.P.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic. 

Elliott  P.  Joslin,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic. 

Franklin  W.  White,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  caul  Practice  of 
Physic. 

George  S.  C.  Badger,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and,  Practice 
of  Physic. 

Joseph  H.  Pratt,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic. 

Second  year.  —  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  means  of  clinical 
teaching,  for  which  purpose  the  class  is  divided  into  sections. 

Third  year.  —  Lectures  on  selected  topics  are  given  at  the  Medical 
School.  At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  there  are  clinical  exer- 
cises in  which  the  students  are  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part. 
Opportunities  also  are  offered  for  bedside  visits,  for  the  examination  of 
ambulatory  patients,  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  conclusions  reached  in 
regard  to  the  cases  examined.  In  the  sectional  teaching  especial  attention 
is  paid  to  drill  in  the  use  of  laboratory  methods  in  medical  practice. 

Text-books.  —  Osier,  Practice  of  Medicine.  Tyson,  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine.    Strumpell,  Text-book  of  Medicine. 

Collateral  Reading.  —  Loomis-Thompson,  American  System  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine.  Allbutt,  System  of  Medicine.  Xotlmagel,  Specielle 
Pathologie  und  Therapie.  Eulenburg,  Real-Encyclopadie  der  gesammten 
Heilkunde. 

Second  Year. 

Clinical  lectures.  Dr.  Cutler.  (M.G.II.)  Twice  a  week,  second  half- 
year.  32 

Exercises  in  sections.     Drs.  Stone,  Joslin,  White,  and  Badger.  Once 

a  week,  second  half-year,  for  each  student.  16 

Third  Year. 

Lectures  on  selected  subjects.  Professor  Fitz.  (H.M.S.)  Twice  a 
week.  64 

Clinical  lectures.     Professor  Eitz.      (M.G.H.)      Twice  a  week.  64 

Clinical  lectures.  Dr.  Cutler.  (M.G.H.)  Twice  a  week,  first  half- 
year.  32 

Exercises  in  sections.  Drs.  Stone,  Joslin,  White,  and  Badger. 
Twice  a  week,  first  half-year.     Xine  hours  for  each  student.  9 
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Clinical  Medicine. 

Frederick  C.  Shattuck,  M.D.,  Jackson  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
George  G.  Sears,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
Charles  F.  Withington,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
Herman  F.  Vickery,  M.D.,   Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
Henry  Jackson,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
William  H.  Prescott,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
Jamjes  M.  Jackson,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
Richard  C.   Cabot,   M.D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
John  N.  Coolidge,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
William  IT.   Smith,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 
Edavin  A.  Locke,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

The  study  of  Clinical  Medicine  begins  with  the  second  half  of  the 
second  year.  Daily  instruction  is  given  by  clinical  lectures,  hospital 
visits,  and  other  exercises.  The  teaching  for  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years  is  graded  and  separate  for  each  year,  except  that  students 
of  the  fourth  class  are  allowed  to  attend  the  clinical  lectures  given  for 
the  third  class,  if  they  wish. 

Second  year.  —  The  following  courses  continue  for  four  months  :  — 

Physical  diagnosis  for  the  class  in  small  sections.  Every  student  attends 
two  exercises  a  week. 

Clinical  instruction  for  the  entire  class,  five  times  a  week,  in  case  tak- 
ing, diagnostic  methods,  diagnosis,  and  treatment. 

Third  year.  —  Four  exercises  a  week  are  held  in  the  hospital  amphi- 
theatres. The  teaching  is  more  advanced,  with  greater  stress  on  thera- 
peutics. The  amount  of  clinical  material  is  so  large  that  during  the  year 
a  wide  range  of  diseases  is  illustrated  practically.  Even  of  the  rarer 
affections  often  several  examples  are  shown. 

Fourth  year.  —  The  class  has  two  clinics  a  week  at  which  special 
attention  is  paid  to  Clinical  Therapeutics. 

Conferences  are  held  once  a  week  throughout  the  year.  A  medical 
case  is  assigned  to  every  student.  He  is  required  to  work  it  up  thor- 
oughly and  to  write  out  in  full  the  history,  physical  examination,  differ- 
ential diagnosis,  and  treatment.  From  the  papers  thus  prepared  certain 
ones  are  selected  to  be  read  before  the  teachers  in  the  department  and  the 
students  at  the  weekly  conference.     A  full  discussion  is  encouraged. 

Every  student  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  month's  service  in  a  medical 
out-patient  department  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  clinic. 

Twice  a  week  in  the  second  half-year  the  entire  class  has  an  exercise 
in  diagnosis.    Cases  are  examined  by  the  students  themselves  under  super- 
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vision,  and  the  class  is  drilled  in  differential  diagnosis  with  the  help  of 
printed  cases. 

Text-books.  —  Osier,  Practice  of  Medicine.  Tyson,  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine. Strumpell,  Text-book  of  Medicine.  Musser,  Medical  Diagnosis. 
Cabot,  Physical  Diagnosis.     Tyson,  Physical  Diagnosis." 

Collateral  Reading.  —  Allbutt,  System  of  Medicine.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Practice  of  Medicine.  Nothnagel,  Encyclopedia  of  Practical 
Medicine.  Pagge  and  Pye-Smith,  Practice  of  Medicine.  Gowers,  Dis- 
eases of  the  Nervous  System. 

Second  Year. 

Clinics.  Professor  Shattuck  and  Dr.  Vickery  (M.G.H.)  and  Assistant 
Professor  Sears  and  Dr.  H.  Jackson  (B.C.H.).  Five  times  a  week, 
second  half-year.  80 

Physical  Diagnosis.  Drs.  Cabot  and  J.  M.  Jackson  (M.G.H.) ,  Drs. 
Ames  and  Coolidge  (B.C.H.),  and  Dr.  Prescott  (B.D.).  Two  exer- 
cises a  week,  second  half-year,  for  each  student.  32 

Third  Year. 

Clinics.     Professor  Shattuck.      (M.G.H.)      Twice  a  week.  64 

Assistant  Professor  Sears.     (B.C.H.)     Once  a  week  throughout  the 

year.  32 

Dr.  H.  Jackson.     (B.C.H.)      Once  a  week,  first  half-year.  16 

Dr.  Withington.      (B.C.H.)      Once  a  week,  second  half-year.         16 

Fourth  Year. 

Clinics  with   special   reference   to  therapeutics.     Professor    Shattuck. 

(M.G.H.)      Once  a  week.  32 

Practical  Therapeutics.     Assistant  Professor  Sears.     (B.C.H.)      Once  a 

week.  32 

Clinics.  Dr.  Withington.  (B.C.H.)  Once  a  week,  second  half-year.  16 
Clinical  conferences.      (H.M.S.)      Once  a  week.  32 

Practical  exercises  in  clinical  diagnosis.     Dr.  K.  C.  Cabot.     (M.G.TI.) 

Twice  a  week  for  two  hours,  second  half-yem%  64 
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Pediatrics. 

Thomas  Morgan  Kotch,   M.D.,   Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

John  H.  McCollom,  M.I).,  Assistant  Professor  of  Contagious  Diseases. 

Edward  M.  Buckingham,  M.D..  Clinical  Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

George  A.  Craigin,- M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics. 

John  L.  Morse,   M.D.,   Instructor  in  Pediatrics. 

Matnard  Ladd,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pediatrics . 

Third  Year.  —  Lectures  on  selected  topics  preparatory  for  the  clinical 
teaching  are  given  early  in  the  year.  Clinical  lectures  are  given  from 
November  to  April  inclusive  at  the  Children's  Hospital ;  the  students  are 
required  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  examination  and  discussion  of  the 
cases,  and  to  write  their  prescriptions  for  the  treatment  on  the  hlackboard  ; 
the  whole  exercise  is  open  to  free  criticism  by  the  class.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  recitations  on  subjects  selected  as  best  taught  in  this  way  are 
held  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  a  large  amount  of  case  teaching  occurs 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Sectional  teaching  at  the  bedside  is  given 
from  October  to  May  inclusive,  and  comprises  a  large  proportion  of  the 
year's  instruction.  During  the  first  half-year  the  class  in  sections  receives 
instruction  three  times  a  week  in  the  contagious  wards  of  the  Boston  City 
Hospital,  where  each  student  is  shown  and  examines  cases  of  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  and  measles.  Each  student  is  taught  the  technique  of 
intubation,  and  has  an  opportunity  to  see  intubation  performed.  When 
material  can  be  obtained  each  student  is  taught  on  the  cadaver  to  perform 
intubation.  A  written  report  of  the  cases  seen  is  required.  In  all  the 
clinical  and  sectional  teaching  especial  attention  is  paid  to  clinical 
therapeutics. 

Fourth  Year.  —  In  the  second  half-year  the  class,  divided  into  sections 
of  ten.  is  given  an  opportunity  to  become  practically  familiar  with  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  their  diagnosis,  course,  and  treatment. 
This  exceptional  opportunity  is  rendered  possible  by  the  abundant  material 
of  the  South  or  Contagious  Department  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  which 
accommodates  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients. 

Text-book.  —  Kotch.  Pediatrics. 

Collateral  Reading . — Keating,  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren. Northrup.  American  Edition  of  The  Diseases  of  Children,  by  Ashby 
and  Wright.  Jacobi,  Therapeutics  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  Holt, 
Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  Sachs,  The  Nervous  Diseases  of 
Children. 

Third  Year. 

Lectures.      Professor  Kotch.      (H.M.S.   or    Xorth   Grove    St.)       Three 
times  a  week  in  October. 
Once  a  week,  November  to  March  inclusive.  34 
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Clinical  lectures.     Professor  Rotch.      (Ch.H.)      Once  a  week,  November 

to  April  inclusive.  23 

Recitations  and  Case  Teaching.     Dr.  Mouse.      (H.M.S.)      Once  a  week 

in  March,  twice  a  week  in  April,  three  times  a  week  in  May  24 

Section  Teaching. 

Assistant  Professor  McCollom.     (S.D.B.C.H.)      Three  times  a  week, 

first  half-year. 
Dr.  Buckingham.      (Ch.H.)      Twice    a  week  in   October;    three  times 
a  week  from  November  to  February  inclusive ;    twice  a  week  from 
March  to  May  15th. 
Dr.  Morse.    (No.  Grove  St.  and  I.H.)    Three  times  a  week  from  Novem- 
ber to  February  inclusive  ;  twice  a  week  from  March  to  May  loth. 
Dr.  Craigin.      (Ch.H.)      Twice  a  week  in  October  ;    three  times  a  week 
from  November  to  February  inclusive  ;    twice  a  week  from  March  to 
May  loth. 
Dr.  Ladd.       (Ch.H.)       Twice  a  week  in   October;    once  a  week  from 
November  to  April  inclusive.     (I.H.)      Twice  a  week  from  November 
to  February  inclusive. 
Every  student  receives  a  minimum  of  six  hours'  instruction  in  contagious 
diseases,  and  of  eighteen  hours  in  his  other  section  teaching.  24 

Fourth  Yeak. 

Section    Teaching.      Assistant    Professor    McCollom.       (S.D.B.C.H.) 
Twice  a  week,  second  half-year. 

Clinical  Microscopy. 
William  F.  Whitney,  M.D.,   Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum. 

Fourth  year. — The  course  during  the  first  half-year  is  elective.  A 
continuation  of  the  course  is  given  during  the  second  half-year  and  is 
optional.  The  instruction  is  entirely  practical  in  character.  It  includes 
the  examination  of  fluids,  tumors,  curettings,  and  organs  from  autopsies. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  material 
in  the  fresh  condition. 

Text-book. —  Simon,  Manual  of  Clinical  Diagnosis. 

Fourth  Year.     Elective. 

Laboratory  exercises.     Dr.  Whitney.      (H.M.S.)      One  hour,  three  times 
a  week,  first  half-year.  48 

Optional  Course. 

Laboratory  exercises.     Dr.  Whitney.     (H.M.S.)      One  hour,  three  times 
a  week,  second  half-year.  48 
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Surgery. 

The  Division  of  Surgery  is  composed  of  the  departments  of  surgery, 
clinical  surgery,  and  orthopedic  surgery. 

J.  Collins  Warren,   M.I)..   LL.D.,   Moseley  Professor  of  Surgery* 

Edward  II.   Bradford,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

Maurice  II.  Richardson,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

Herbert   L.   Burrell,   M.D..   Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

Henry   II.   A.  Beach,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

George  W.   Gay,   M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

John  W.  Elliot.   M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

Samuel  J.   Mixter,   M.I).,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

George   II.  Monks,   M.D.,  Ljecturer  on  Surgery. 

Francis  S.   Watson,  M.D.,  Ljecturer  on  Genito- Urinary  Svrgery. 

Francis  B.  Harrington,   M.D..  Ljecturer  on  Surgery. 

Robert:  W.  Lovett,   M.D..  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

John  C.   Munro,   M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Surgery. 

Elliott  G.  Brackett,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

Paul  Thorndike,  M.I).,  Instructor  in  Genito- Urinary  Surgery, 

Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

James  G.  Mumford,  M.I)..  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Edward  II.   Nichols,   M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgical  Pathology. 

John  B.  Blake,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

William  A.  Brooks,  Jr.,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

William  E.   Faulkner,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Howard  A.   Lothrop,   M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

Franklin  G.  Balch,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

John  Dank,   M.I).,  Assistant  in  Orthopedics. 

Fred  B.  Lund,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Charles  A.  Porter,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery. 

George  W.  W.  Brewster,  M.I).,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Farrar  Cobb,   MA).,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Frederick  J.  Cotton,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Ernest  A.   Codman,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Robert  B.  Grkenough,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Joshua  C,   Hubbard,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Daniel  F.  Jones,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

L.  R.  G.  Crandon,  M.I).,  Assistant  in  Surgery. 

Instruction  is  given  by  systematic  lectures,  recitations,  clinical  demon- 
strations, and  laboratory  exercises. 

Second  year.  —  During  the  month  of  January  there  are  twenty  labora- 
tory exercises  in  Surgical  Pathology.     This  course  includes  the  healing 
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of  wounds  and  fractures,  the  diseases  of  bones  and  joints,  and  the  special 
pathology  which  is  of  surgical  importance.  In  connection  with  the  course 
a  series  of  twelve  clinical  lectures  illustrating  the  lesions  studied  is  given 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  following  exercises  are  given : 
fifty-four  systematic  lectures,  sixteen  recitations,  and  sixty-four  clinical 
exercises  illustrating  the  subject  matter  of  the  lectures  and  recitations. 

A  course  in  Surgical  Technic  is  given  consisting  of  six  hours  of  lectures 
to  the  entire  class,  and  of  twelve  laboratory  exercises,  of  two  hours  each,  to 
the  class  in  sections.  The  laboratory  course  consists  of  the  application  of 
bandages  and  surgical  apparatus,  and  of  the  preparation  and  application 
of  surgical  dressings  and  materials  by  the  students. 

The  class  is  divided  into  small  sections  and  each  student  attends  the 
surgical  out-patient  departments  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  one  hour  a  day  for  three  weeks  in 
the  second  half  of  the  second  year  and  for  three  weeks  in  the  first  half  of 
the  third  year.  In  this  section  teaching  the  students  have  instruction  on 
a  number  of  selected  subjects  in  minor  surgery,  are  brought  into  personal 
contact  with  the  patient,  and  have  practical  experience  in  the  application 
of  bandages  and  surgical  apparatus.  They  see  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  minor  surgery,  fractures,  and  dislocations.  During  the  six  weeks  that 
the  student  is  receiving  his  required  section  teaching  in  minor  surgery  in 
the  out-patient  departments  he  will  have  the  required  .case  of  fracture  to 
be  reported  (department  of  surgery),  the  case  of  minor  clinical  surgery 
to  be  reported  (department  of  clinical  surgery) ,  and  will  receive  required 
instruction  in  etherization.  At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  of  instruction  the 
sections  are  examined  on  selected  subjects. 

Any  student  who  has  completed  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  may 
anticipate  the  required  work  in  minor  clinical  surgery  of  the  third  year  by 
one  month  of  satisfactory  work  during  the  summer  as  assistant  in  the 
surgical  out-patient  department  of  the  Massachusetts  General,  or  of  the 
Boston  City,  Hospital.  The  required  examination  in  minor  clinical  surgery 
for  such  students  will  be  held  during  the  third  year  at  a  time  which  will 
not  interfere  with  the  regular  work  of  the  school. 

Third  year.  —  Systematic  lectures  and  recitations,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one,  are  given  twice  a  week  throughout  the  year  at  the  Medical 
School.  A  clinical  demonstration  is  made  once  a  week  at  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  and  once  a  week  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  in 
connection  with  these  lectures.  Once  a  week  a  clinical  conference  is 
given  at  which  a  student  of  the  third  class  presents  an  elaborate  and  care- 
fully prepared  paper  on  a  surgical  case  which  has  been  assigned  him  in 
the  hospital  wards.  This  paper  he  reads  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
Massachusetts   General   Hospital   before  the  whole  class  and  is  obliged 
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to  defend  it  against  criticism.  At  the  close  of  the  exercise  the  instructor 
gives  a  summary  of  the  case  and  his  opinions  upon  it.  The  students  of  the 
second  class  may  attend  these  exercises  preparatory  to  the  active  partici- 
pation in  them  in  their  third  year. 

An  optional  course  is  given  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery,  consisting  of 
lectures  at  the  Medical  School  and  of  section  work  at  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  In  addition  there  are  two  visits  in  the  hospital  wards  or 
clinical  demonstrations  and  two  public  operating  days  each  week. 

Fourth  year.  —  The  instruction  consists  of  the  following  exercises  each 
week :  one  clinical  lecture  of  one  hour  and  one  clinical  lecture  of  two 
hours;  one  diagnosis  exercise.  In  the  second «half  of  the  year  there  is 
given  a  surgical  clinic  to  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes. 

For  section  work  the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections  which  receive 
instruction  three  hours  a  week  for  six  weeks  in  the  surgical  wards  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  and  Boston  City  Hospitals.  In  this  section  teach- 
ing the  students  have  instruction  on  a  number  of  selected  subjects  in 
major  surgery,  are  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  patient  at  the 
bedside,  and  have  practical  experience  in  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and 
treatment  of  surgical  cases.  At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks  they  are  examined 
on  the  selected  subjects. 

A  required  course  in  orthopedic  surgery  is  given  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  and  consists  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  School  and  of  clinical  exer- 
cises at  The  Children's  Hospital.  There  is  an  elective  course  given  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  consisting  entirely  of  clinical  work. 

An  elective  course  in  Operative  Surgery  is  given  in  which  all  the  classic 
and  many  of  the  modern  operations  are  illustrated  upon  the  cadaver. 
Members  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  are  permitted  to  attend  the 
demonstrations.  Students  who  elect  the  course  repeat  the  operations  on 
the  cadaver  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors.  In  connection  with 
this  course  there  are  eight  exercises  on  surgical  landmarks  and,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  two  hours  a  week  of  demonstrations  of  operative 
surgery  with  special  reference  to  its  clinical  application. 

In  Genito-Urinary  Surgery  an  optional  course  is  given  consisting  of 
lectures  at  the  Medical  School,  and  of  clinical  demonstrations  at  the  Bos- 
ton City  Hospital. 

Surgical  Operations  of  every  variety  are  performed  once  a  week  both 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  and  at  the  Boston  City  Hospitals. 

Books  recommended. — International  Text-book  of  Surgery.  Warren, 
Surgical  Pathology.  Cheever,  Lectures  on  Surgery.  Dennis,  System  of 
Surgery.  Treves,  System  of  Surgery.  Bryant,  Operative  Surgery. 
Treves,  Manual  of  Operative  Surgery.  DaCosta,  Modern  Surgery. 
Jacobson  (and  Steward),  Operations  of  Surgery.  Scudder,  Treatment 
of  Fractures.     Keyes,  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary  Organs. 
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Morton,  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  and  Syphilis.  Albert,  Surgical  Diag- 
nosis (translated  by  Frank) .  Whitman,  Orthopedic  Surgery.  Bradford 
and  Lovett,  Orthopedic  Surgery.  Hoffa,  Orthopadische  Chirurgie. 
American  Text-book  of  Surgery  (edition  of  1903).  Stimson,  Fractures 
and  Dislocations.  Marchand,  Wundheilung.  Wharton,  Minor  Surgery 
and  Bandaging.     Koenig,  Lehrbuch  der  Speciellen  Chirurgie. 

Second  Year. 

Laboratory  course  in  Surgical  Pathology.  Dr.  Nichols.  (H.M.S.) 
Twenty  three-hour  exercises  during  January.     (See  Pathology.)     60 

Clinical  lectures  in  connection  with  the  above  course.  Dr.  Nichols. 
(B.C.H.)      Twelve  exercises  during  January.  12 

Laboratory  course  in  Surgical  Technic.     Dr.  Lothrop.     Six  lectures  to 

the  entire  class.  6 

Twelve  two-hour  exercises  for  each  student  during  second  half  of  second 

year.  2-4: 

Systematic  lectures  and  recitations.  Professors  Warren  and  Burrell. 
(H.M.6.)      Twice  a  week.  64 

Clinical  demonstrations  in  connection  with  the  above  lectures.  Professor 
Richardson  and  Drs.  C.  A.  Porter  (M.G.H.),  J.  B.  Blake,  and 
Lothrop  (B.C.H.) .     Four  times  a  week.  64 

Clinical  exercises  in  Out-Patient  Departments.  Drs.  Nichols,  Faulk- 
ner, Lothrop,  Balch,  Lund,  Brewster,  Cobb,  Cotton,  Codman, 
Greenough,  Hubbard,  Jones,  and  Crandon.  In  small  sections 
daily.  Each  student  attends  one  hour  a  day  for  three  weeks  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  year  and  for  a  similar  time  in  the  first  half 
of  the  third  year. 

Third  Year. 

Systematic  lectures  and  recitations.  Professors  Warren  and  Burrell. 
(H.M.S.)      Twice  a  week.  64 

Clinical  demonstrations  in  connection  with  above  lectures.  Professors 
Warren  (M.G.H.)  and  Burrell  (B.C.H.).      Twice  a  week.  64 

Clinical  Surgery  Conference.  Professor  M.  H.  Richardson.  (M.G.H.) 
Once  a  week  throughout  the  year.  32 

Clinical  demonstrations.     Drs.  Beach  and  F.  B.  Harrington.    (M.G.H.) 

Once  a  week,  first  half-year.  16 

Dr.  Elliot.      (M.G.H.)      Once  a  week,  second  half-year.  16 

Clinical  exercises  in  Out-Patient  Departments.  Drs.  Nichols,  Faulkner, 
Lothrop,  Balch,  Lund,  Brewster,  Cobb,  Cotton,  Codman, 
Greenough,  Hubbard,  Jones,  and  Crandon.  In  small  sections, 
daily  throughout  the  year.  Each  student  attends  one  hour  a  day  for 
three  weeks  at  each  hospital.  36 
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Optional  Course. 

Lectures  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery.  Dr.  Thorndike.  (H.M.S.)  Twice 
a  week  for  eight  exercises  in  October.  8 

Section  teaching  in  connection  with  above  lectures  at  the  Hospitals  and 
the  Boston  Dispensary.  Each  student  attends  one  hour  a  day  for  six 
days.  6 

Fourth  Year. 

Clinical  lectures.      Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year,  as  follows  :  — 
Dr.  C.  A.  Porter.      (M.G.II.)      Once  a  week,  first  half-year.  16 

Professor  M.  II.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Mumford.     (M.G.H.)      Once  a 
week,  second  half-year.  16 

Professor  Burrell  and  Dr.  Monks.      (B.C.H.)      Once  a  week,  for  two 
hours,  throughout  the  year.  64 

Diagnosis  in  Clinical  Surgery.  Professor  Warren.  (M.G.H.)  Once 
a  week,  first  half-year.  10 

Professor  M.  H.  Richardson.      (M.G.H.)      Once  a  week,  second  half- 
year.  .  16 
Surgical  clinic.     Professor  M.  H.  Richardson  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Porter. 
(M.G.H.)      Once  a  iceek,  second  half-year.  16 
Clinical    exercises    in    surgical    wards.      Drs.    Thorndike,    Mumford, 
Nichols,    Blake,    Brooks,    Faulkner,    Lothrop,    Balch,    Lund, 
Porter,  Brewster,  Cobb,  Cotton,  Codman,  Greenough,  Hubbard, 
Jones,  and  Crandon.      Three  times  a  week  for  six  weeks.  18 
Lectures  in  Orthopedic  Surgery.     Professor  Bradford.     (H.M.S.  and 
Ch.H.)      Once  a  week,  first  half-year.                                                     16 
Clinical  exercises.     Professor  Bradford,  and  Drs.  Lovett,  Bracket^ 
Goldthwait,  and  Dane.      (Ch.H.)     In  sections,  twice  a  week,  first 
half-year.      Three  exercises  for  each  student.  3 

Elective. 

Lecture  demonstrations  in  Operative  Surgery.  Professor  M.  H.  Richard- 
son.     (H.M.S.)      Twice  a  week,  first  half-year.  32 

Lecture  demonstrations  in  Operative  Surgery.  Dr.  Monks.  (H.M.S.) 
Twice  a  week  during  October.  8 

Lecture  demonstrations  in  Operative  Surgery.  Dr.  Monks.  (H.M.S.) 
Twice  a  week  after  January  first.  16 

Repetition  of  the  operations  by  the  students  under  the  direction  of  the 
instructors.      (H.M.S.)     Fifteen  hours.  15 

Clinical  exercises  in  Orthopedic  Surgery.     Professor  Bradford.     (Ch.H.) 

Twice  a  week,  second  half-year.  32 

Also  in  sections  four  times  a  week,  second  half-year.      {Every  student 

measures  for   apparatus  twice,   and  assists   at    operations  two   or 

three  times.)  8 
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Optional  Course. 

Clinical  lectures  in  Genito-Urinary  Surgery.    Dr.  Thorndike.     (B.C.H.) 

Once  a  week,  first  half-year.  16 

Dr.  Watson.      (B.C.H.)      Once  a  week,  second  half-year.  16 

Obstetrics  and  Gynaecology. 

William  L.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

Francis  H.  Davenport,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Gynaecology . 

Charles  M.  Green,  M.D.,   Assistant  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

George  Haven,   M.D.,   Instructor  in  Gynaecology . 

Malcolm  Storer,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology. 

Frank  A.  Higgins,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Obstetrics. 

Franklin  S.  Newell,  M.D.,  Assistant  in   Obstetrics  and   Assistant  in 

Gynaecology. 
Ernest  B.  Young,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Gynaecology. 
Howard  T.  Swain,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 
Leo  V.  Friedman,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Obstetrics. 

OBSTETRICS. 

Third  year.  —  Instruction  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  conferences, 
and  clinical  teaching.  Students  are  required  to  take  charge  of  at  least  six 
cases  of  labor,  to  receive  clinical  instruction  on  at  least  one  of  them,  to 
care  for  their  patients  during  the  convalescence,  and  to  make  full  written 
reports  of  the  cases.  Many  of  these  reports  are  read  at  the  conferences 
and  discussed  by  the  class  and  the  instructors. 

Fourth  year.  —  An  elective  course  in  operative  obstetrics,  with  prac- 
tical illustrations  on  the  cadaver  and  manikin,  is  given  during  the  first 
half-year. 

Text-book.  — J.  W.  Williams,  A  Text-book  of  Obstetrics. 

Collateral  Reading.  —  Reynolds,  Practical  Midwifery.  Hirst,  A  Text- 
book of  Obstetrics.  Lusk,  The  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery.  Dorland, 
Modern  Obstetrics. 

Third  Year. 

Lectures  on  the    Theory  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics.      Professor  W.  L. 

Richardson.     (H.M.S.)      Twite  a  week.  64 

Recitations.     Dr.  Higgins.     (H.M.S.)      Once  a  week.  32 

Conferences.       Professor  W.   L.   Richardson,    Asst.    Professor    C.    M. 

Green,    and     Drs.    Higgins,    Newell,     Swain,     and     Friedman. 

(H.M.S.)      Once  a  week.  32 

Clinical  Obstetrics.     Professor  W.  L.  Richardson  and  Asst.  Professor 

C.  M.  Green.      (B.L.II.)     In  sections,  twice  a  week  for  five  months. 

Every  student  receives  four  hours  of  instruction.  4 
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Practical  instruction  in  Clinical  Obstetrics.  Drs.  Higgins,  Newell, 
Swain,  and  Friedman.  Throughout  the  year,  i.e.  every  student 
must  receive  instruction  on  one  of  the  six  cases  of  labor  which  he 
attends,  and  may  call  for  instruction  in  the  other  five  cases  if  he 
desires. 

Elective. 

Operative  Obstetrics.     Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green.     (H.M.S.)     Twelve 

practical  exercises,  November,  December,  and  January.  12 

Repetition  of  the  same  exercises  by  the  students  under  the  supervision 

of  Drs.  Higgins,  Newell,  Swain,  and  Friedman.      Three  two-hour 

exercises  for  each  student.  6 

GYNAECOLOGY. 

Third  year. — Lectures,  recitations,  and  clinical  instruction  are  given 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  the  Boston  Dispensary.  The  large  out- 
patient departments  of  these  institutions  are  utilized  to  accustom  the 
student  to  the  methods  of  examination,  to  the  perfecting  of  diagnosis, 
and  to  the  simple  forms  of  treatment. 

Fourth  year.  —  An  elective  course  is  offered.  The  instruction  is  more 
advanced.  Clinical  and  operative  instruction  is  given  in  the  wards  of 
the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Cases  are  assigned  to  the  students  for  exami- 
nation, are  reported  in  full  at  conferences  held  once  a  week,  and  are 
discussed  by  members  of  the  class  and  by  the  instructors. 

Text-book.  —  Garrigues,  Diseases  of  Women. 

Collateral  Reading.  —  Skene,  Diseases  of  Women.  Davenport,  Diseases 
of  Women.  Winckel,  Diseases  of  Women.  Emmet,  Principles  and 
Practice.  Dudley,  Diseases  of  Women.  By  ford,  Manual  of  Gynaecology. 
Penrose,  Textbook  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

Third  Year. 

Lectures  or  recitations.  Asst.  Professor  Davenport.  (H.M.S.)  Twice 
a  week,  first  half-year.  32 

Clinical  exercises.  Drs.  Haven  and  Storer  (B.D.),  Drs.  Newell  and 
Young  (B.C.H.).  In  sections,  six  times  a  week  till  January,  then 
three  times  a  iveek.    Every  student  receives  six  hours  of  instruction.    6 

Fourth  Year  Elective. 

Clinical  and  operative  exercises.  Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green.  (B.C.H.) 
Twice  a  week  throughout  the  year.  G4 

Clinical  conferences.  Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green.  (H.M.S.)  Once  a 
week,  second  half-year.  16 
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Dermatology  and  Syphilis. 

John  T.  Bowen,   M.D.,  Assistant  Professor*  of  Dermatology. 
Abxer  Post,  M.D.,   Instructor  in  Syphilis. 
Charles  J.  White,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology. 
Charles  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Syphilis. 

DERMATOLOGY. 

Third  year.  —  A  course  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  demonstrations  is 
given  during  the  first  half-year,  and  a  weekly  clinical  exercise  extends 
throughout  the  year. 

Fourth  year.  —  An  elective  course  is  given;  the  instruction  is  clinical. 
The  out-patient  department  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  fur- 
nishes ample  means  of  illustration.  In  connection  with  the  work  a  special 
laboratory  course  is  given  on  the  pathological  histology  and  parasitism  of 
skin  diseases,  and  on  the  methods  of  research  employed. 

Collateral  Reading . —  Stelwagon.  Duhring.  Hyde.  Robinson.  Crocker. 
Kaposi,    v.  Ziemssen.    Besnier.    Van  Harlingen.    Jackson.    Taylor. 

TnuiD  Year. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  recitations  on  diseases  of  the  skin.  Assistant 
Professor  Bowen.     (H.M.S.)     Once  a  week,  first  half-year.  16 

Clinical  Dermatology.  Assistant  Professor  Bowen,  (M.G.H.)  Once  a 
week.  32 

Fourth  Year  Elective. 

Clinical  Dermatology.     Dr.  White.     (M.G.H.)      Twice  a  week.  64 

Laboratory  instruction  in  Pathological  Histology  and  Parasitism.  Dr. 
White.  (An  optional  course  open  to  those  who  elect  Clinical  Der- 
matology.) Eight  exercises  of  two  hours  each,  during  second  half- 
year.  16 

SYPHILIS. 

Fourth  year. — :  Lectures  and  clinical  instruction  are  given  at  the 
Boston  Dispensary. 

Fourth  Year. 

Didactic  and  clinical  lectures.  Dr.  Post.  (B.D.)  Once  a  week,  first 
half-year.  16 

Clinical  exercises.  Drs.  Post  and  Smith.  (B.D.)  In  sections,  three 
times  a  week,  first  half-year.  Each  student  attends  six  two-hour 
exercises.  12 
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Neurology. 

James  J.  Putnam.   M.D..    Professor  of  Diseases  of  tJie  Nervous  System. 
George  L.  Walton.   M.D.,    Clinical  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Ner* 

vo us  System. 
Philip  Coombs  Knapp,   M.D.,    Clinical  Instructor  in   Diseases  of  the 

Nervous  System. 
George  A.  Waterman,   M.D.,  Assistant  in  Neurology. 

Second  year.  —  Instruction  is  given  during  December  on  the  pathology 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  course  is  illustrated  by  lantern  projections 
of  histological  preparations  and  by  work  in  the  laboratory. 

Third  year.  —  During  the  first  half-year  one  lecture  a  week,  and  during 
the  second  half-year  two  lectures  a  week,  are  given  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  The  lectures  are  illustrated  by  cases  from  the  large 
and  excellent  out-patient  service,  and  from  the  medical  and  surgical  wards 
of  the  hospital.  In  addition,  the  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
study  cases  outside  the  lecture  hours,  and  to  report  on  them. 

Fourth  year.  —  Elective  course.  Every  student  receives  two  to  three 
hours  of  clinical  instruction  a  week,  and  has  access  to  the  clinical  material 
furnished  by  the  Massachusetts  General  and  the  Boston  City  Hospitals. 

Text-book.  —  Putnam  and  Waterman,  Studies  in  Neurological  Diagnosis. 

Collateral  Reading.  —  Gowers,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  Dana, 
Text-book  of  Nervous  Diseases.  Herter,  Manual  of  Diagnosis  of  Nervous 
Diseases.  Sachs,  Nervous  Diseases  of  Children.  Mills,  The  Nervous 
System  and  Its  Diseases.  Oppenheim,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 
(English  translation).  Berkeley,  Mental  Diseases.  Church  and  Peter- 
sen, Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.     Jacob,  Atlas  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Second  Year. 

Pathology  of   the   Nervous   System.     Dr.   Taylor.      (H.M.S.)      Fifteen 
exercises  during  December.      (See  Pathology.)  45 

Third  Year. 

Clinical  exercises.     Professor  Putnam.     (M.G.H.)      O'nce  a  week,  first 
half-year  ;  twice  a  week,  second  half-year.  48 

Fourth  Year  Elective. 

Clinical  exercises.     Professor  Putnam.     (M.G.H.)      Once  a  week,  first 

half-year.  16 

Dr.  Walton.      (M.G.H.)      Twice  a  week,  first  half-year.  32 

Dr.  Knapp.      (B.C.H.)      Twice  a  week,  second  half-year.  32 
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Psychiatry. 

Edward  Cowles,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 
Edward  B.  Lane,  M.I).,    Clinical  Instructor  in  Mental  Diseases. 

Third  year.  —  Systematic  lectures  are  given  at  the  Medical  School 
during  the  second  half-year. 

Fourth  year.  —  Optional  course.  Clinical  instruction  is  given  twice  a 
week  during  February,  March,  and  April  at  the  new  McLean  Hospital  at 
Waverley,  and  at  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital  (Pierce  and  Austin  Farms). 

Text-books. — Clouston.  Folsom,  Monograph  in  Peppers  System  of 
Medicine.     Regis.     Chapin. 

Collateral  Reading.  —  J.  Bevan  Lewis.  Spitzka.  Tuke,  Dictionary 
of  Psychiatric  Medicine.  Kraepelin,  Psychiatrie.  Hyslop,  Mental  Physi- 
ology.    James,  Psychology. 

Third  Year. 

Lectures.     Dr.  Cowles.     (H.M.S.)     Once  a  week,  second  half-year.     16 

Fourth  Year.     Optional  Course. 

Clinical   instruction.      Dr.    Cowles.      (McL.H.)      Once   a   week   during 

February,   March,  and  April.  12 

Dr.  Lane.      (B.I.H.)      Once    a  week  during   February,    March,   and 

April.  12 

Ophthalmology. 

Myles  Standish,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology . 
Edwin  E.  Jack:,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology . 
Alexander  Quackenboss,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology . 
Henry  H.  Haskell,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology . 
Edmund  W.  Clap,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology. 
Fred  M.  Spalding,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Ophthalmology . 

Fourth  year.  —  Instruction  consists  of  lectures  at  the  Medical  School, 
and  of  clinical  demonstrations  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary. 

In  the  elective .  course  every  .student  receives  four  hours  of  clinical 
instruction  a  week.  This  includes  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope, the  examination  of  patients  for  errors  of  refraction,  and  clinical 
work  in  the  wards  and  out-patient  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Chari- 
table Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Text-books.  —  DeSchweinitz.     Fuchs.     Swanzy.     Jackson. 

Collateral  Reading. — Loring,  On  the  Ophthalmoscope.  Landolt,  Re- 
fraction and  Accommodation.  Xoyes.  Norris  and  Oliver,  System  of 
Diseases  of  the  Eye.     Haab,  Atlas  of  the  External  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
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Fourth  Year. 

Lectures.  Dr.  Standish.  (H.M.S.)  Twice  a  week,  in  October  and 
November.  m  16 

Clinical  exercises.  Drs.  Jack,  Quackenboss,  Clap,  Spalding,  and 
Haskell.  (E.  and  E.I.)  In  sections,  ten  hours  a  week,  first  half- 
year.     Every  student  receives  fourteen  hours  of  instruction.  14 

Elective. 

Clinical  exercises.  Dr.  Standish.  (E.  and  E.I.)  Two  two-hour  exer- 
cises a  week,  second  half-year.  64 

Otology. 

Clarence  J.  Blake,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Otology. 
J.  Orne  Green,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology. 
Eugene  A.  Crockett,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology. 
Philip  Hammond,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Otology. 

Fourth  year.  —  Lectures  and  clinical  instruction  are  given  at  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Text-books.  —  Bacon,  Manual  of  Otology.  Briihl  and  Politzer.  Otology. 
Politzer,  Text-book  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  4th  ed.,  translated  by  Ballin 
and  Heller. 

Collateral  Reading.  —  Schwartze,  Handbuch  der  Ohrenheilkunde. 

Fourth  Year. 

Lectures.     Professor  C.  J.  Blake.     (H.M.S.)      Twice   a   week   during 

October.  .  8 

Professor  J.  O.  Green.      (H.M.S.)      Five  times  in  November.  5 

Professor  C.  J.  Blake  or  Professor  J.  O.  Green.     (H.M.S.)      Twice 

a  week  during  December.  8 

Clinical  exercises.  Professors  C.  J.  Blake  and  J.  O.  Green.  (E.  and  E.  I.) 
In  sections,  two  hours,  three  times  a  week,  first  half-year.  Every 
student  attends  four  or  five  exercises.  .  8-10 

Anatomy  of  the  ear.  Dr.  Hammond.  (H.M.S.)  Two  recitations  a  week 
during  October.      One  exercise  for  each  student.  1 

Elective. 

Clinical  exercises.  Professors  C  J.  Blake  and  J.  O.  Green,  and  Drs. 
Crockett  and  Hammond.  (E.  and  E.  I.)  Three  two-hour  exercises 
a  week,  second  half-year.  96 
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Laryngology  and  Rhinology. 

Thomas  A.  DeBlois,  M.D.,    Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 
John  W.  Farlow,  M.D.,    Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 
Algernon  Coolidge,  Jr.,  M.D.,    Clinical  Instructor  in  Laryngology. 

Fourth  year.  —  Instruction  in  this  department  consists  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  and  of  training  in  the  use  of  instruments.  The  entire 
class  has  one  lecture  a  week  during  the  first  half-year.  For  the  practical 
work  at  the  Massachusetts  General  and  Boston  City  Hospitals,  and  the 
Boston  Dispensary,  the  class  is  divided  into  small  sections. 

Fourth  Year. 

Lectures.     Dr.  DeBlois.     (H.M.S.)      Once  a  week,  first  half-year.       16 
Clinical  exercises.     Drs.  DeBlois  (B.C.H.),  Farlow  (B.D.),  and  Cool- 
idge (M.G.H.).     In  sections,  first  half-year.      Twelve  exercises  for 
each  student.  12 

Legal  Medicine. 
Edwin  W.  Dwight,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Legal  Medicine. 

Fourth  year.  —  Instruction  consists  of  lectures  and  medico-legal  demon- 
strations three  times  a  week  during  the  first  half-year. 
Text-book.  —  Taylor,  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Collateral  Reading. — Witthaus  and  Becker. 

Fourth  Year. 

Lectures     and     medico-legal     demonstrations.       Dr.    E.    W.    Dwight. 
(H.M.S.)      Three  times  a  week,  first  half-year.  48 

Hygiene. 

Charles  Harrington,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene. 
David  H.  Walker,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Hygiene. 

Fourth  year.  — The  instruction  consists  of  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

The  elective  laboratory  course  is  open  to  specially  qualified  students 
who  may  be  desirous  of  undertaking  special  research,  or  of  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  analysis  of  foods,  water,  air,  soils,  etc. 

Text-book.  —  Harrington,  Practical  Hygiene. 

Collateral  Reading.  —  Notter  and  Firth,  Hygiene.  Manson,  Tropical 
Diseases.  Newsholme,  Vital  Statistics.  Mason,  Water  Supply.  Abbott, 
Hygiene  of  Transmissible  Diseases.  Sedwick,  Principles  of  Sanitary 
Science  and  the  Public  Health. 
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Fourth  Year. 

Lectures  and  demonstrations.  Asst.  Professor  Harrington.  (H.M.S.) 
Three  times  a  week,  second  half-year.  48 

Elective. 

Laboratory  course  for  specially  qualified  students.  Asst.  Professor 
Harrington  and  Dr.  Walker.  (H.M.S.)  Three  hours,  three  times 
a  week,  second  half-year.  144 

Municipal  Sanitation. 
Samuel  H.   Durgin,   M.D.,   Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

Fourth  Year.     Optional  Course . 

Lectures.  Dr.  Durgin.  (H.M.S.)  Twice  a  week,  February  and 
March.  16 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  final  examination  in  every  required  subject  is  held  at  the  close 
either  of  the  first  or  of  the  second  term  of  the  school  year.  The  exami- 
nation, therefore,  in  every  subject  occurs  once  a  year,  but  an  opportunity 
to  make  up  failures  in  examinations  is  offered  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year.  The  examination  in  certain  studies  of  the  first  and  fourth  years  is 
held  at  mid-year  only,  and  is  for  those  who  are  members  of  the  School 
at  the  time,  and  for  those  entitled  to  apply  for  the  degree,  provided  they 
have  failed  previously  in  those  subjects.  The  June  examination  is  only 
for  those  who  are  members  of  the  School  at  the  time,  and  for  those  entitled 
to  apply  for  the  degree.  The  September  examination  is  only  for  those 
who  have  been  examined  previously  and  have  failed  in  the  subject  of  the 
examination,  or  for  applicants  for  advanced  standing.  In  some  subjects 
a  portion  of  the  examination  consists  of  practical  work  in  the  laboratory. 

The  exercises  of  the  fourth  year  are  omitted  during  the  week  of  the 
mid-year  examinations. 

The  amount  of  time  credited  to  each  examination  is  as  follows  :  — 

First  year.  —  Anatomy*  (2  hrg.),  Histology*  (1  hr.),  Physiology  (3 
hrs.),  Physiological  and  Pathological  Chemistry  (3  hrs.). 

Second  year.  —  Bacteriology*  (1  hr.),  Pathology*  (2  hrs.  written,  1 
hr.  practical),  Hygiene  (1  hr.). 

Third  year.  —  Theory  and  Practice  (3  hrs.),  Pediatrics  (2  hrs.),  Sur- 
gery (2  hrs.  written,  1  hr.  practical),  Obstetrics  (3  hrs.),  Gynaecology 
(1  hr.),  Dermatology  (1  hr.),  Neurology  (1  hr.),  Psychiatry  (1  hr.). 

*  The  examinations  in  these  subjects  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-year. 
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Fourth  year.  —  Clinical  Medicine  (3  hrs.),  Clinical  Surgery  (3  hrs.), 
Orthopedics*  (1  hr.),  Syphilis*  (1  hr.),  Ophthalmology *f  (1  hr.), Otology* 
(1  hr.),  Laryngology*  (1  hr.),  Legal  Medicine*  (1  hr.),  Hygiene  (1  hr.). 

Electives. — Anatomy  (2  hrs.),  Advanced  Histology  (2  hrs.),  Histology 
of  the  Nervous  System  (2  hrs.),  Embryology  (2  hrs.),  Physiology  (2  hrs.), 
Physiological  Chemistry  (2  hrs.),  Clinical  Chemistry*  (1  hr.),  Bacteriology 
(2  hrs.),  Comparative  Etiology  of  Infectious  Diseases  (1  hr.),  Clinical 
Microscopy*  (1  hr.),  Operative  Surgery  (1  hr.),  Orthopedics  (2  hrs.), 
Operative  Obstetrics*  (1  hr.),  Gynaecology  (2  hrs.),  Dermatology  (2 
hrs.),  Neurology  (2  hrs.),  Ophthalmology  (practical,  1  hr.,  written, 
1  hr.),  Otology  (2  hrs.),  Hygiene  (2  hrs.). 

In  addition  to  the  above  examinations  every  student  is  required :  — 

To  dissect  the  three  parts  of  the  body  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  demon- 
strator ; 

To  present  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  urine, 
and  of  the  clinical  examination  of  a  specimen  of  blood ; 

To  examine  and  report  on  a  case  of  fracture  and  on  two  other  clinical 
cases  in  Surgery,  and  to  receive  practical  instruction  in  anesthesia ; 

To  work  in  medical  out-patient  departments  during  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing four  weeks,  and  to  make  a  full  written  report  on  one  or  more  medical 
cases ; 

To  receive  instruction  in  sections  in  selected  subjects  in  minor  surgery 
for  one  hour  a  day  for  six  weeks  in  surgical  out-patient  departments,  and 
in  major  surgery  for  three  hours  each  week  for  six  weeks  in  the  wards  of 
a  hospital ; 

To  take  charge  of  and  report  on  six  cases  in  Obstetrics,  and  to  receive 
instruction  on  at  least  one  of  them  ; 

To  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  engaged  in  the  practical 
exercises  in  Theory  and  Practice ; 

To  report  a  clinical  case  in  each  of  the  electives,  Orthopedic  Surgery 
and  Ophthalmology,  if  elected. 

In  the  fourth  year,  three  hours  of  examinations  in  electives  are  obliga- 
tory. The  choice  of  electives  must  be  made  within  the  first  week  of  the 
School  year,  and.  must  be  given  to  the  Secretary  in  writing  on  blanks 
furnished  at  the  Dean's  office. 

The  general  elective  courses  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  fourth 
class  who  elect  them  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  examination. 

The  examinations  in  the  required  courses  in  Orthopedic  Surgery,  Oph- 
thalmology and  Otology  cannot  be  taken  by  those  who  choose  electives  in 

*  The  examinations  in  these  subjects  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-year, 
f  In  addition  to  the  written  examination  in  Ophthalmology,  there  will  be  a  practic.il 
examination  which  will  count  as  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
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these  subjects.  Instead,  there  is  a  two-hour  examination  in  the  elective, 
of  which  one  hour  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  examination  in  the 
required  course,  and  the  other  counts  as  a  one-hour  elective. 

The  examination  in  elective  Ophthalmology  Trill  be  clinical  and  written. 

Candidates  for  the  .degree  of  M.D.  who  have  served  satisfactorily  as 
Internes  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston  City  Hospital, 
Carney  Hospital,  Children's  Hospital,  and  State  Almshouse  Hospital,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  year,  may  be  exempt  from  examination  in  the 
electives  of  the  fourth  year. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  anticipate  the  examinations  in  the  regular 
course  of  studies  of  his  year,  except  by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

After  two  failures  to  pass  in  any  subject  a  charge  of  three  dollars  is 
made  for  each  subsequent  examination  in  that  subject. 

DEGREES. 

1>i:<;ree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  this  University 
must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character. 
He  must  fulfil  all  the  requirements  for  admission  to  this  Medical  School ; 
must  give  evidence  of  having  studied  in  a  recognized  Medical  School  at 
least  four  full  years,  of  which  one  year  must  be  spent  at  this  School; 
must  pass  all  required  examinations,  and  fulfil  satisfactorily  the  special 
requirements  enumerated  on  page  49. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  will  be  given  to  those  candidates  who 
fulfil  the  above  requirements.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  cum 
laude  will  be  given  to  candidates  who  have  obtained  an  average  of  eighty 
per  cent.,  or  over,  in  all  the  required  examinations. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  make  application  for  it  in  writing,  on 
blanks  furnished  at  the  Dean's  office,  on  or  before  May  1  of  the  year  in 
which  they  intend  to  graduate. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  are  not  required  to 
present  a  thesis ;  but  they  may  present  a  voluntary  thesis  which,  if  of 
conspicuous  merit,  may  receive  honorable  mention ;  if  the  thesis  is  also 
of  a  suitable  character,  it  may  be  read  at  the  Commencement  exercises. 
Theses  must  be  completed  and  delivered  to  the  Dean  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  June. 

A  graduate  of  another  medical  school  of  recognized  standing  may 
obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  this  University  by  fulfilling 
all  the  requirements  for  undergraduates  above  mentioned;  but  he  may 
take  the  examination  in  any  subject  only  at  the  times  when  regularly  it  is 
held,  that  is,  in  September,  at  the  mid-year,  or  in  June. 
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Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  is  open  to  graduates  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  who  are  also  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College,  and 
to  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  other  Colleges  who  shall  be  recommended  by  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Harvard  College.  Candidates  must  pur- 
sue an  approved  course  of  study  in  Medicine  for  at  least  one  year  after 
taking  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Applications  for  approval  of  the 
course  of  study  offered  for  this  degree  must  be  made  to  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Graduate  School  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  April. 
It  is  advisable  to  apply  to  the  Board  early  in  the  year. 

FEES   AND   EXPENSES. 

The  fees  are:  —  For  matriculation,  jive  dollars;  for  the  first  three 
years,  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  year  (if  in  two  payments,  at  the 
first,  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars ;  at  the  second,  eighty  dollars)  ; 
for  a  half-year  alone,  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars ;  for  the  full  year, 
to  all  students  entitled  to  be  classified  as  fourth-year  students  and  who 
have  been  regular  members  of  the  School  for  three  full  years,  one 
hundred  dollars  (if  in  two  payments,  at  the  first,  sixty  dollars;  at  the 
second,  forty  dollars)  ;    for  graduation,  thirty  dollars.*1 

During  the  first  two  years  there  are  the  following  additional  expenses  : 
two  dollars  for  each  of  the  three  parts  required  for  dissection ;  two 
dollars  for  laboratory  materials  in  Histology ;  three  dollars  for  physio- 
logical material ;  and  a  maximum  of  five  dollars  a  year  for  chemical 
material,  in  addition  to  thq  charge  for  breakage  of  glass  apparatus. 
Students  who  pay  in  advance  are  required  to  deposit  with  the  Bursar  six 
dollars  to  cover  Anatomy  charges,  two  dollars  for  Histology,  and  fifteen 
dollars  for  Chemistry  and  Physiology.  The  balances  of  these  deposits 
are  returnable  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

A  deposit  of  two  dollars  with  the  Dean  will  entitle  a  student  to  the  use 
of  a  locker  in  the  School  building. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  rent  a  microscope  of  the  School  can  do  so  upon 
payment  of  three  to  six  dollars  a  half-year. 

In  the  fourth  year  a  charge  of  three  dollars  is  made  for  material  used 
in  the  course  in  Operative  Surgery. 

Students  who  do  not  pay  in  advance  are  required  to  file  with  the  Bursar 
a  bond  for  three  hundred  dollars,  executed  by  two  sufficient  bondsmen 
(one  of  whom  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States),  or  by  a  surety 
company  qualified  to  do  business  in  Massachusetts.     All  students  are 

*  Students  entering  the  School  after  the  academic  year  1902-03  shall  pay  a  fee  of  $200 
for  the  fourth  year  and  be  exempt  from  a  graduation  fee. 
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advised  to  deposit  bonds.  Blank  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty  or  from  the  Bursar.  No  officer  or  student  of  the 
University  is  accepted  as  a  bondsman.  To  students  depositing  bonds, 
term-bills  will  be  presented  February  1st,  to  be  paid  on  or  before 
February  21st;  and  also  one  week  or  more  before  Commencement,  to  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year.  Such  students 
will  be  held  responsible  for  the  payment  of  fees  until  they  have  notified 
the  Dean,  in  writing,  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  School,  and 
have  subsequently  received  their  bond  from  the  Bursar.* 

Whenever  a  student  is  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  School  before  the 
last  four  weeks  of  a  half-year,  for  no  misdemeanor,  but  for  good  and 
sufficient  reason,  to  be  determined  in  all  cases  by  the  Faculty,  it  shall  be 
recommended  that  he  be  entitled  to  a  remission  of  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  due  for  that  portion  of  the  time  during  which  he  receives  no 
instruction.  This  remission  will  date  from  the  reception  by  the  Dean  of 
a  written  notice  of  the  student's  withdrawal  from  the  School. 

No'  degree  will  be  conferred  till  all  dues  to  the  School  are  discharged. 

The  student's  general  expenses  may  be  reduced,  in  accordance  with  his 
means,  to  the  standard  which  prevails  in  other  cities.  A  list  of  boarding 
places,  at  various  prices,  can  be  obtained  at  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  corner  of  Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets,  and  the 
rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  No.  48  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 

CLINICAL   ADVANTAGES. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  is  established  in  Boston,  in 
order  to  secure  for  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  the  various  Clinical  Subjects 
those  advantages  which  are  found  only  in  large  cities. 

There  are  Hospital  visits  or  operations  daily. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  —  During  the  past  year,  more  than 
five  thousand  patients  were  treated  in  the  wards,  and  over  thirty  thousand 
in  the  out-patient  departments.  Patients  are  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Provinces,  and  are  visited  by  the  students,  with 
the  attending  physicians  and  surgeons,  on  four  days  in  the  week.  Opera- 
tions are  numerous,  and  are  performed  in  the  amphitheatre,  which  is 
provided  with  seats  for  400  persons.  Clinics  in  the  following  special 
brandies  have  been  established  in  connection  with  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment :  Dermatology,  Laryngology,  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  and 
Ophthalmology.  The  Dalton  scholarship  of  $500  is  open  to  the  house 
pupils. 

The  Boston  City  Hospital.  —  During  the  past  year,  about  nine  thousand 
cases  were  treated  in  its  wards,  and  twenty-two  thousand  in  its  various 

*  The  Bursar's  office  is  in  Dane  Hall,  Harvard  Square,  Cambridge.    Hours  9-1. 
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out-patient  departments.  The  medical  wards  always  contain  many  cases 
of  acute  diseases,  and  changes  are  taking  place  constantly.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  seeing  fractures,  injuries,  and  traumatic  cases  of  all  kinds 
are  excellent,  since,  on  an  average,  eight  hundred  street  accidents  are 
treated  yearly.  Surgical  operations  are  performed  in  the  amphitheatre. 
There  are  special  services  for  diseases  of  women,  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the 
skin,  and  the  nose  and  throat.  Diseases  of  women  and  of  the  nervous 
system  are  also  largely  treated  in  the  out-patient  department.  Clinical 
instruction  is  given  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  two  or  more  times 
a  week. 

In  these  two  hospitals  the  facilities  for  witnessing  Operative  Surgery 
are  unsurpassed.  Twice  a  week  operations  are  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  class.  The  number  of  these  operations  is  large,  reaching  nearly 
two  thousand  a  year.  The  variety  is  great,  embracing  every  surgical 
disease  and  injury,  including  the  surgical  operations  on  the  eye  and  ear. 

The  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital. — More  than  six  hundred  patients 
were  confined  during  the  last  year  in  the  Hospital.  In  the  out-patient 
department  over  sixteen  hundred  cases  were  attended  by  the  hospital 
Externes,  who  are  appointed  from  the  third  and  fourth  year  students. 
Clinical  instruction  is  given  in  these  cases  by  the  physicians  to  out-patients 
and  by  the  house  physicians. 

The  Boston  Dispensary.  —  More  than  forty  thousand  patients  were 
treated  at  this  public  charity  during  the  past  year.  Students  have  ample 
and  excellent  opportunity  for  seeing  practical  work  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  cases  illustrating  the  various  branches  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

The  Infants'  Hospital.  — The  wards  of  the  Hospital  are  devoted  entirely 
to  children  under  two  years  of  age.  About  three  thousand  children  of 
all  ages  are  treated  annually  in  the  out-patient  department.  The  material 
of  the  Hospital  is  used  throughout  the  year  for  teaching  both  students  and 
graduates. 

Children's  Hospital.  —  During  the  past  year  more  than  seven  hundred 
cases  were  treated  in  the  wards  and  about  seventy-six  hundred  in  the  out- 
patient departments.  Instruction  in  orthopedic  surgery  and  in  the  general 
diseases  of  children  is  given  by  members  of  the  hospital  staff. 

The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  —  Over  twenty 
thousand  patients  were  treated  at  this  institution  during  the  past  year. 
These  cases  present  every  variety  of  disease  of  the  ear  and  eye,  and 
supply  a  large  number  of  operations.  A  new  and  enlarged  hospital, 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  been 
erected  on  land  adjoining  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  It  is 
believed  that  this  building  will  provide  adequately  for  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  patients. 
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Long  Island  Hospital,  Boston  Harbor.  —  This  Hospital  is  designed 
particularly  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  diseases.  It  has  two  hundred 
and  fifty  beds,  with  an  average  daily  number  of  patients  of  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty.  It  has  marked  advantages  for  the  study  of  syphilis, 
tuberculosis,  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  chronic  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  of  the  kidneys.  The  number  of  autopsies  is  annually  about  50 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths,  a  fact  which  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
the  study  of  pathological  anatomy.  The  material  in  the  Hospital  is  used 
for  clinical  instruction  by  the  members  of  the  Visiting  Staff. 

Students  are  also  permitted  to  visit  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women  and 
the  Carney  Hospital  on  application  to  the  physicians  on  duty. 

There  are  more  than  sixty  appointments  annually  for  Internes  in  the 
various  hospitals,  and  nearly  as  many  more  for  Assistants  in  the  out- 
patient departments.  Appointments  for  the  Massachusetts  General  and 
Boston  City  Hospitals  are  for  terms  of  one  to  two  years  (according  to  the 
service  chosen)  ;  for  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  for  six  months ;  and 
for- the  Free  Hospital  for  Women  for  nine  months. 

WARREN  ANATOMICAL  MUSEUM. 

The  Warren  Anatomical  Museum  was  founded  in  1847  by  John  Collins 
Warren,  of  the  College  Class  of  171)7,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery  from  1809  to  1815,  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  from  1815  to  1847,  Professor  Emeritus  from  1847  to  his  death  in 
1856,  son  to  John  Warren,  the  first  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery.  This  important  Museum  is  open  to  students  in  the  School,  and 
its  collections  are  used  in  demonstration  of  the  lectures.  Its  Curator  is 
Dr.  William  Fiske  Whitney. 

The  collection  has  about  nine  thousand  specimens,  illustrating  both 
normal  and  pathological  anatomy  and  materia  medica.  Students  may 
have  access  to  these  specimens  at  any  time  upon  application  to  the  Curator. 

Besides  dissections  and  serial  sections  of  many  bones,  the  .anatomical 
collection  includes  many  corrosion  preparations,  plaster  and  papier  mache 
models  of  bones,  organs,  and  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  frozen 
sections. 

The  pathological  collection  is  being  constantly  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  numerous  specimens,  preserved  in  their  natural  colors  by  Kaiserling's 
method. 
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LIBRARIES. 

Medical  School  students  who  are  engaged  in  research  work  have  access 
to  the  special  libraries  of  the  various  departments  on  application  to  the 
persons  in  charge. 

The  College  Library  at  Cambridge  is  open  to  the  students  of  this 
School. 

The  Boston  Public  Library,  which  contains  a  large  collection  of  medi- 
cal books,  is  open  to  students  who  are  inhabitants  of  Boston.  Students, 
not  inhabitants  of  Boston,  who  have  filed  a  bond  at  the  Bursar's  office, 
or  deposited  with  the  Bursar  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  may  also  use  this 
library.  The  Bursar  will  furnish  on  application  the  necessary  certificate 
of  bond  or  deposit. 

The  Boston  Medical  Library  has  nearly  35,000  volumes,  about  half  of 
which  are  periodicals,  and  30,000  pamphlets.  Nearly  500  current  journals 
and  transactions  are  on  Jile.  There  is  a  good  reference  library  of  modern 
books,  including  encyclopaedias,  systems,  etc.  The  Library  is  open  daily, 
except  Sundays  and  holidays,  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  It  is  also  open  Tues- 
day and  Friday  evenings  from  7  to  10,  except  during  July  and  August. 
It  has  always  been  free  to  medical  students. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Fellowships. 

Bullard  Fellowships.  In  1891,  William  Story  Bullard,  of  Bos- 
ton, gave  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  establishment  of 
three  fellowships  of  five  thousand  dollars  each  "in  memory  of  three 
physicians  who  were  distinguished  for  their  honorable  personal  character 
and  for  their  professional  services  in  this  community.''  Accordingly  the 
three  following  fellowships  were  established  with  a  yearly  income  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  each  :  — 

The  George  Cheyne  Shattuck  Memorial  Fellowship. 

The  John  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship. 

The  Charles  Eliot  Ware  Memorial  Fellowship. 

The  income  from  any  one  or  all  of  these  fellowships  may  be  paid  to 
any  student  or  member  of  the  medical  profession  who  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Medical  School  to  make  such  original 
investigations  in  Medical  Science  as  in  their  opinion  will  be  most  useful 
to  the  profession  and  to  the  community.  The  results  of  such  investiga- 
tions shall  not,  however,  be  published  as  a  research  performed  under  the 
grant  of  a  Bullard  Fellowship,  unless  the  work  shall  have  received  the 
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approval  of  the  Committee.  If  published  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, mention  shall  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  work  was  done  under  a 
Bullard  Fellowship. 

Holders  of  Bullard  Fellowships  are  required  to  do  an  amount  of  work 
equivalent  to  not  less  than  ten  hours  a  week  throughout  the  academic 
year  and  to  present  to  the  Committee  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  a 
report  on  the  amount  anil  result  of  the  work  performed. 

Applications  for  the  Bullard  Fellowships  must  be  handed  to  the  Dean 
on  or  before  October  1. 

Austin  Fellowships.  In  1900,  four  teaching  fellowships,  of  five 
hundred  dollars  each,  were  established  from  the  income  of  the  Austin 
Fund. 

Scholarships. 

The  Cheever  Scholarship  is  awarded  to  a  student  of  the  first  year  class. 
The  Hayden  Scholarship  may  be  so  awarded.  All  the  other  Scholarships 
are  awarded  to  members  of  the  three  upper  classes. 

Barringer  Scholarships.  Two,  known  as  the  Edward  M.  Barringer 
Scholarship  No.  1,  and  the  Edward  M.  Barringer  Scholarship  No.  2,  and 
having  a  yearly  income  of  three  hundred  dollars  and  two  hundred  dollars 
respectively,  from  a  bequest  of  Edward  M.  Barringer,  will  be  awarded  to 
deserving  students,  preferably  those  of  the  fourth  class.  . 

David  Williams  Cheever  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  was  founded  in  1889  by  David  Williams 
Cheever,  m.d.,  ll.d..  of  Boston,  of  the  Class  of  1852.  It  is  to  be  awarded 
to  a  poor  and  meritorious  student  of  the  first  year,  after  three  months' 
probation  in  the  Medical  School. 

Isaac  Sweetseb  Scholarship  was  founded  in  1892  by  Mrs.  Anne  M. 
Sweetser.  The  income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  to  be  "  devoted 
to  the  aid  of  poor  students  of  ability  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
continue  the  studies  necessary  for  their  profession." 

Claudius  M.  Jones  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  is  from  a  bequest  of  six  thousand  dollars  by  Claudius 
Marcellus  Jones,  of  the  Class  of  1866,  m.d.  1875. 

Orlando  W.  Doe  Scholarship.  The  bequest  of  Orlando  Wither- 
SPOON  Doe  (a.b.  1865,  m.d.  1869)  was  five  thousand  dollars.  One  half 
of  the  income  derived  therefrom,  amounting  to  one  hundred  dollars, 
"is  to  be  given  annually  as  a  scholarship  to  a  deserving  student  in  the 
Medical  department." 

Charles  Pratt  Strong  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  was  founded  in  189-1  by  friends  and  patients  of  the  late  Charles 
Bratt  Strong,  of  the  Class  of  1876,  m.d.  1881. 
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The  Lewis  and  Harriet  Hayden  Scholarship  for  colored  students 
was  founded  in  189-L  from  a  bequest  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Hayden.  The 
income  is  two  hundred  dollars. 

Alfred  Hosmer  Linder  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  was  founded  in  1895  by  Mrs.  George  Linder.  It  is  to  be  awarded 
to  a  needy  student  who  shall  have  proven  himself  to  be  of  sound  principles 
and  marked  ability. 

Joseph  Eveleth  Scholarships.  Three  Scholarships  with  an  annual 
income  of  two  hundred  dollars  each.  Founded  from  the  residuary  bequest 
of  thirty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  and 
fourteen  cents,  made  by  Joseph  Eveleth,  of  Boston,  "  for  aiding  deserv- 
ing and  indigent  young  men  in  obtaining  an  education  in  said  College  or 
any  of  the  schools  connected  therewith."  Three  Scholarships  on  this 
foundation  have  been  assigned  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Edward  Wigglesworth  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  was  founded  in  1897  by  the  family  of  the  late  Edward  Wiggles- 
worth,  of  the  Class  of  1861,  m.d.  1865,  the  yearly  income  of  the  fund  to 
be  paid  to  such  needy  and  deserving  students  of  the  Medical  School  as 
the  Medical  Faculty  shall  annually  recommend. 

Hilton  Scholarships.  Two  Scholarships,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  each,  were  founded  in  1897  from  a 
bequest  of  William  Hilton. 

Charles  B.  Porter  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  was  founded  in  1897  from  a  bequest  of  five  thousand  dollars 
by  William  L.  Chase. 

Faculty  Scholarships.  Four  scholarships,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  dollars  each,  have  been  established  by  the  Faculty,  and  are  open 
to  meritorious  students  who  have  been  at  the  School  for  at  least  one  year. 
Only  those  students  needing  assistance  are  expected  to  apply;  and  of 
such,  those  holding  the  highest  rank  will  have  the  preference.  Holders 
of  Faculty  scholarships  may  be  required  to  render  assistance  in  laboratory 
courses  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  four  hours  a  week. 

The  John  Thomson  Taylor  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two 
hundred  dollars,  was  founded  in  1899  by  Mrs.  Frederic  D.  Philip  in 
memory  of  her  brother,  John  Thomson  Taylor,  who  died  in  1889.  He 
was  a  student  of  the  Medical  School  from  1887  to  1889. 

Lucius  F.  Billings  Scholarship,  with  an  income  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  was  founded  in  1900  from  a  bequest  under  the  will  of  Lucius  F. 
Billings. 
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Cotting  Gift.  The  income  of  a  fund  received  from  the  late  Dr. 
Benjamin  E.  Cotting  will  be  given  to  such  medical  student  or  students 
as  the  Medical  Faculty  may  select,  having  regard  to  the  pecuniary  needs, 
intellectual  capacity,  faithfulness  and  earnest  endeavor,  rather  than  to 
highest  scholarship  merely.  The  amount  to  be  awarded  annually  will  be 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  income  of  the  John  Foster  Fund,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  is  payable  every  other  year  to  one  or  more 
meritorious  students  needing  assistance.  The  next  payment  will  be  made 
in  1904. 

All  applications  for  scholarships  or  pecuniary  aid,  except  for  the  Cheever 
and  Hayden  Scholarships,  must  be  handed  to  the  Dean  on  or  before 
June  1. 

Applications  for  the  Cheever  and  Hayden  Scholarships  must  be  handed 
to  the  Dean  on  or  before  November  30.  These  scholarships  are  open  only 
to  students  who  are  members  of  the  school  at  the  time  of  application. 

Blank  forms,  on  which  all  applications  for  pecuniary  aid  must  be  made, 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Dean. 

PRIZES. 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes.  —  These  prizes,  which  are  open  to  public 
competition,  are  offered  annually  for  the  best  dissertations  on  questions 
in  medical  science  proposed  by  the  Boylston  Medical  Committee. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Boston  in  1902  a  prize  was  awarded  to 
Robert  L.  Randolph,  M.D.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  an  essay  entitled  The 
Role  of  the  Toxins  in  Inflammations  of  the  Eye. 

For  1903  two  prizes  are  offered  :  — 

1.  A  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  best  dissertation  on  The 
results  of  Original  Work  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  or  Physiological 
Chemistry.     The  subject  to  be  chosen  by  the  writer. 

2.  A  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  best  dissertation  on  The 
results  of  Original  Investigations  in  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  or  Phar- 
macology.    The  subject  to  be  chosen  by  the  writer. 

Dissertations  on  these  subjects  must  be  sent  post-paid  to  E.  H. 
Nichols,  M.D.,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  or  before 
January  1,  1903. 

For  1904  two  prizes  are  offered  :  — 

1.  A«  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  best  dissertation  on  The 
results  of  Original  Work  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  or  Physiological 
Chemistry.     The  subject  to  be  chosen  by  the  writer. 
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2.  A  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  best  dissertation  on  The 
results  of  Original  Investigations  in  Pathology \  Therapeutics,  or  Phar- 
macology.    The  subject  to  be  chosen  by  the  writer. 

Dissertations  on  these  subjects  must  be  sent  to  the  same  address  as 
ai>ove  on  or  before  January  1,  1904. 

In  awarding  these  prizes  preference  will  be  given  to  dissertations  which 
exhibit  original  work,  but  if  no  dissertation  is  considered  worthy  of  a 
prize,  the  award  may  be  withheld. 

Each  dissertation  must  bear  in  place  of  its  author's  name  some  sentence 
or  device,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  packet  bearing  the  same 
sentence  or  device,  and  containing  within  the  author's  name  and  residence. 
Any  cleiv  by  which  the  authorship  of  a  dissertation  is  made  known  to  the 
Committee  will  debar  such  dissertation  from  competition. 

Dissertations  must  be  printed  or  typewritten,  and  their  pages  must  be 
bound  in  book  form. 

All  unsuccessful  dissertations  are  deposited  with  the  Secretary,  from 
whom  they  may  be  obtained,  with  the  sealed  packet  unopened,  if  called 
for  within  one  year  after  they  have  been  received. 

By  an  order  adopted  in  182G,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  publish 
annually  the  following  votes  :  — 

1.  That  the  Board  do  not  consider  themselves  as  approving  the  doctrines 
contained  in  any  of  the  dissertations  to  which  premiums  may  be  adjudged. 

2.  That  in  case  of  publication  of  a  successful  dissertation,  the  author 
be  considered  as  bound  to  print  the  above  vote  in  connection  therewith. 

The  Boylston  Medical  Committee  is  appointed  by  the  President  and 
Fellows,  and  consists  of  the  following  physicians  :  William  F.  Whitney, 
M.D.,  President ;  Edward  H.  Nichols,  M.D.,  Secretary ;  Harold  C. 
Ernst,  M.D.,  Franz  Pfaff,  M.D.,  Theobald  Smith,  M.D.,  William 
T.  Porter,  M.D.,  Franklin  Dexter,  M.D. 

The  address  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Boylston  Medical  Committee  is 
Edward  H.  Nichols,  M.D.,  Harvard  Medical  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  IT.  Thorndike  Prize.  —  A  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars  will  be 
given  annually  to  the  author  of  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  in  any 
branch  of  Surgery. 

The  students  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  and  graduates  of  under 
five  years'  standing  of  any  recognized  medical  school  are  eligible  in 
competition  for  this  prize. 

Each  essay  must  bear  in  place  of  its  author's  name  some  sentence  or 
device,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  packet  bearing  the  same 
sentence  or  device,  and  containing  within  the  author's  name  and  resi- 
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dence.  If  the  author  is  a  graduate,  it  must  also  contain  the  date  of  his 
graduation  in  medicine  and  the  medical  school  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated. Any  clew  by  which  fche  authorship  of  an  essay  is  made  known  to 
the  judges  will  debar  such  essay  from  the  competition. 

The  essays  must  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  America,  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber 1  of  each  year,  and  the  award  will  be  made  annually  on  December  24. 
If  no  essay  is  considered  worthy  «of  a  prize,  no  award  will  be  made. 

Otological  Prize. — For  the  best  preparation  illustrating  the  osseous 
anatomy  of  the  ear  or  for  the  best  thesis  shoAving  original  work  on  an 
otological  subject,  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  is  offered,  open  to  fourth- 
year  students. 

Other  Prizes. — The  Bowdoin,  Dante,  Toppan  and  Sumner  Prizes,  offered 
by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  are  open  to  students  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  Full  particulars  in  regard  to  these  prizes  may 
be  found  in  the  University  Catalogue. 


COURSES    OF   STUDY   FOR   GRADUATES. 

The  Faculty  has  arranged,  for  graduates  of  recognized  medical  schools, 
an  improved  plan  of  instruction,  embracing  nearly  all  the  branches  of 
practical  and  scientific  medicine.  It  is  designed  to  supply  good  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  and  laboratory  study. 

The  laboratories  of  the  School  are  well  equipped  for  practical  work, 
and  the  clinical  advantages  offered  by  the  hospitals  of  Boston  furnish 
abundant  material  for  all  purposes  of  instruction.  The  following  are  the 
principal  institutions  :  — 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Infants'  Hospital, 

Boston  City  Hospital,  Children's  Hospital. 

Boston  Dispensary,  McLean  Hospital  (for  the  Insane), 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Carney  Hospital. 

Boston  Lying-in  Hospital, 

Instructors  in  the  Medical  School  are  members  of  the  medical  and 
surgical  staffs  of  these  institutions,  to  all  of  which  students  are  admitted 
under  their  immediate  supervision. 

Instruction  in  the  graduate  courses  is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  the  undergraduate  department  of  the  School ;  but 
students  of  the  former  are  admitted  also  to  all  the  regular  lectures  (not 
clinical)  of  the  latter,  without  extra  charge,  during  their  connection  with 
the  School. 
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Instruction  is  conducted  in  small  classes  and  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  heads  of  departments. 

Instruction  is  given  throughout  the  academic  year,  October  to  June. 
A  certificate  of  attendance  will  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

Fees. 

The  fees  for  the  separate  courses  in  the  several  departments  vary  from 
$5  to  $125. 

An  extra  fee  is  required  for  the  use  of  material  in  laboratory,  dissecting, 
and  operative  courses. 

Graduates  seeking  admission  to  any  of  the  graduate  courses  must  first 
register  their  names  at  the  Dean's  office  at  the  Medical  School,  where  all 
fees  are  payable,  and  obtain  a  receipt  to  be  shown  at  the  first  exercise. 

For  further  information  and  full  description  of  the  courses  and  lectures 
for  graduates,  address  Dr.  William  L.  Richardson,  Dean,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SUMMER   COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

During  the  summer  of  1904,  courses  in  many  branches  of  practical  and 
scientific  medicine  will  be  given  by  teachers  in  the  School.  These  courses 
will  be  clinical  in  character  and  will  be  given  at  the  Hospitals  and  Dis- 
pensaries by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  on  duty.  Practical  instruction 
will  also  be  given  in  several  of  the  Laboratories  of  the  School  by  the 
instructors  in  charge.  These  courses  are  open  only  to  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  of  medical  schools  recognized  by  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  and  to  such  others  as  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  approves. 

A  list  of  the  Summer  Courses  will  be  announced  early  in  the  Spring. 
For  further  information  address  Dr.  William  L.  Richardson,  Dean, 
Harvard  Medical  School,  688  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Lecture 

Monks,  Room  D 

Clinical  Surgery 

Lecture 

C.  A .  Porter 

M.  G.  II. 

Exper,  Physiol. 

Lab.  (2  hrs.) 

W.  T.  Porter 

II.  M.  S. 

Ophthalmology 
Lecture 
Standish 
Room  C 

Anat.  of  Ear 

R.  (s) 

Hammond 

II.  M.  S. 

Otology 

Lecture 

Blake,  Room  A 

Operative  Surgery 

M.  11.  Richardson 

Room  C 
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Autopsy 
Draper,  B.  C.  H. 
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Laryngology 

Clinic  (s) 

Coolidge,  M.  G.  H. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (a) 
Clap,  E.  &  E.  I. 
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Neurology 

Clin.  Lect. 

Walton,  M.  G.  H. 

Fh 

Gynaecology 

Clinic 

CM.  Green,  B.C.H. 

Surgery 

Wards  (s) 

M.  G.  H.&B.CII. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Quackenboss 

E.&E.I. 

Laryngology 
Clinic  (s,  2  hrO 
DeBlois,  B.  C.  H. 

Dermatology 

Clinic 

White,  M.  G.  II. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s) 
Farlow,  B.  D. 

Syphilis 
Clinic  (s) 
Post,  B.D. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Jack,  E.  &  E.  I. 

Surgical  oper. 

B.  C  H. 
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EH 

Practical 

Therapeutics 

Sears,  B.  C  II. 

Otology 

Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 

J.O.Green,E.&E.I. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Standish,  E.  &  E.  I. 

Clinical  Surgery 
Lecture  (2  hrs.) 
Monks,  B.  C  II. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (a) 

Coolidge,  M.  G,  II. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Spalding,  E.  &  E.  I. 
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Clin.  Lect. 

Walton,  M.  G.  II. 
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Wards  (s) 

M.G.  H.&B.CII. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Standish,  E.  &  E.  I. 

Laryngology 
Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 
DeBlois,  B.  C  11. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s) 
Farlow,  B.  D. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 
Clap,  E.  &  E.  I. 

Syphilis 

Clinic  (s) 

Post,  B.  D. 

oa 

Otology 

Clinic  (s,2  hrs.) 

J.O.Green, E.&E.I. 

Surgery 

Wards  (s) 

M.G.II.&B.CII. 

Gynaecology 

Clinic 

CM.  Green, B.C.H. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Quackenboss 

E.  &E.  I. 

Dermatology 

Clinic 

White,  M.  G.  II. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s) 

Coolidge,  M.  G.  II. 

Diagnosis  in  Clinical 

Surgery 
Warren,  M.  G.  II. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 
Jack,  E.  &E.I. 

PI 
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Clinical  Medicine 
Prac.  Therapeutics 
Shattuck,  M.  G.  11. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Standish,  E.&E.I. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 

DeBlois,  B.  C  II. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s) 
Farlow,  B.  D. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Spalding,  E.&E.L 

Syphilis 

Clinic  (s) 

Post,  B.  D. 

Neurology 

Clinic 

Putnam,  M.  G.  II. 
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Orthopedic  Surg. 

Clinic  (s) 
Bradford,  Ch.  II. 

Exper.  Physiol. 

Lab.  (2  hrs.) 

W.  T.  Porter 

H.  M.  S. 

Clin.  Microscopy 

Lab. 

Whitney 

II.  M.  S. 

Clinical  Medicine 

Conference 

Room  A 

Genito-urin.  Surg. 

Clin.  Lect. 

Thorndike 

B.  C.  H. 

Clin.  Microscopy 

Lab. 

Whitney 

II.  M.  S. 

Legal  Medicine 
Lecture 

E.  W.  Dwight 
Room  C 

Otology 

Lecture 

Blake  or  J.  ().  Green 

Room  A 

Laryngology 
Lecture 
DeBlois 
Room  E 

Syphilis 

Lecture 

Post,  B.  D. 

Exper.  Physiol. 

Lab.  (2  hrs.) 

W.  T.  Porter 

II.  M.  S. 

Ophthalmology 
Lecture 
Standish 
Room  E 

Operative  Surgery 

M.  II.  Richardson 

Room  C 

Clin.  Microscopy 

Lab. 

Whitney 

II.  M.  S. 

Legal  Medicine 

Lecture 
E.  W.  Dwight 

Room  C 

Orthopedic  Surg. 

Lecture 

Bradford 

Room  A  or  Ch.  II. 

Operative  Surgery 

M.  II.  Richardson 

Room  C 

Clinical  Surgery 

Lecture 

C.  A.  Porter 

M.  G.  H. 

Exper.  Physiol. 

Lab.  (2  hrs.) 

W.  T.  Porter 

II.  M.  S. 

Ophthalmology 
Lecture 
Standish 
Room  C 

Otology 

Lecture 

Blake  or  J.  O.  Green 

Room  A 

Oper.  Obstetrics 

Lect.  and  Demons. 

C.  M.  Green 

Room  C 
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Draper,  B.  C.  II. 
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Clinic  fs,  2  hrs.) 
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Clin.  Lecture 

Walton,  M.  G.  II. 
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Clinic 

CM.  Green,  B.C.  II. 

Surgery 

Wards  (s) 

M.G.H.&B.C.II. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Quackenboss 

E.&E.  I. 

Laryngology 
Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 
DeBlois,  B.  C  II. 

Dermatology 

Clinic 

White,  M.  G.  II. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s) 
Farlow,  B.  D. 

Syphilis 

Clinic  (s) 

Post,  B.  D. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Jack,  E.  &  E.  I. 

Surgical  oper. 

B.  C.  H. 
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Practical 

Therapeutics 

Sears.    B.C.H. 

Otology 
Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 
Blake,  E.  &  E.  I. 

Ophthalmology    , 
Clinic  (s) 
Wadsworth,E.&E.l. 

Clinical  Surgery 
Lecture  (2  hrs.) 
Burrell,  B.  C  II. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s) 

Coolidge,  M.  G.  II. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Spalding,  E.&E.  I. 

Neurology 

Clin.  Lecture 

Walton,  M.  G.  II. 
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Wards  (s) 

M.G.H.&B.C.II. 
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Clinic  (s) 

Standish,  E.  &  E.  I. 

Laryngology 
Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 
DeBlois,  B.  C.  II. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s) 
Farlow,  B.  D. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (a) 
Clap,  E.  &  E.  I. 

Syphilis 

Clinic  (s) 

Post,  B.  D. 
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Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 
Blake,  E.  &  E.  I. 
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Wards  (s) 

M.G.  E.&B.C.  II. 

Gynaecology 

Clinic 

CM. Green,  B.C.  II. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Quackenboss 

E.&E.  I. 

Dermatology 

Clinic 

White,  M.G.  II. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s) 

Coolidge,  M.  G.  II. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 
Jack,  E.  &  E.  I. 

Diagnosis  in  Clinical 

Surgery 

Clinic 

Warren,  M.  G.  H. 
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Prac.  Therapeutics 
Shattuck,  M.  G.  II. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s,  2  hrsj 

Wadsworth,E.&E.I. 

Laryngology 
Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 
DeBlois,  B.  C  II. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s) 
Farlow,  B.  D. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Spalding,  E.&E. I. 

Neurology 

Clinic 

Putnam,  M.  G.  II. 
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Legal  Medicine 

Autopsy 
Draper,  B.  C.  II. 

Otology 
Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 
Blake,  E.  &  E.  I. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Standish,  E.&E.  I. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s) 

Coolidge,  M.G.  II. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 
Clap,  E.  &  E.  I. 

o 
Om 

fa 

Neurology 

Clin.  Lect. 

Walton,  M.G.  H. 

Gynaecology 

Clinic 

C.M.Green,  B.C.  II. 

Surgery 

Wards  (s) 

M.G.H.&B.C.II. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Quackenboss 

E.&E.  I. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 

DeBlois,  B.  C.  II. 

Dermatology 

Clinic 

White,  M.  G.  II. 

Syphilis 

( Tmie  (s) 

Post,  B.  D. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Jack,  E.&E.  I. 

Surgical  oper. 

B.  C.  II. 

m 

£ 

EH 

Practical 

Therapeutics 

Sears.    B.C.H. 

Otology 
Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 
Blake,  E.  &  E.  I. 

Ophthalmology    * 
Clinic  (s) 
Standish 
E.&E.  I. 

Clinical  Surgery 
Lecture  (2  hrs.) 
Burrell,  B.  C.  II. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s) 

Coolidge,  M.G.  II. 

Ophthalmology 

(Minic  (s) 

Spalding,  E.&E.  I. 

Neurology 

Clin.  Lect. 

Walton,  M.  G.  II. 
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Surgery 

Wards  (s) 

M.G.H.&B.C.II. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Standish,  E.&E.  I. 

Laryngology 
Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 
DeBlois,  B.  C.  II. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 
Clap,  E.&E.  I. 

Syphilis 

Clinic  (s) 

Post,  B.  D. 
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Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 
Blake,  E.&E.  I. 

Surgery 

Wants  (s) 

M.  G.  II.  &  B.  C.  II. 

Gynaecology 

Clinic 

CM.  Green,  B.C.  II. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Quackenboss 

E.  &  E.  I. 

Dermatology 

Clinic 

White,  M.  G.  II. 

Laryngology 

Clinic  (s) 

Coolidge,  M.  G.  H. 

Diagnosis  in  Clinical 
Surgery.      Clinic 
Warren,  M.  G.  H. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 
Jack,  E.  &  E.  I. 

1 

§ 

Clinical  Medicine 
Prac.  Therapeutics 
Shattuck,  M.  G.  II. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Standish 

E.  &  E.  I. 

Laryngology 
Clinic  (s,  2  hrs.) 
DeBlois,  B.  C.  II. 
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Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (s) 

Spalding,  E.&E.  I. 

Syphilis 

Clinic  (s) 

Post,  B.  D. 

Neurology 

Clinic 

Putnam,  M.  G.  II. 
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Orthopedic  Surg. 

Clinic 
Bradford,  Ch.  II. 

Contagious  Diseases 

Clinic  (s) 
McCollom,  B.  C.  II. 

Exper.  Physiol. 

Lab.  (2  hrs.) 

W.T.  Porter,  H.M.S. 

Clin.  Microscopy 

Lab. 
Whitney,  H.  M.  S. 

Municip.  Sanita. 

Lecture 
Durgin,  Room  C 

Clinical  Medicine 

Conference 

Room  C 

Hygiene 

Lecture 

Harrington,  Room  A 

Genito-urin.  Surg. 

Clin.  Leet. 
Watson,  B.  C.  1 1 . 

Clin.  Microscopy 

Lab. 
Whitney,  II.  M.  S. 

Comp.  Et.  Infec.  Pis. 

Lecture 

Smith,  Room  C 

■ 

Hygiene 

Lecture 

Harrington,  Room  A 

Neurology 

Clinic 

Knapp,  B.C.  II. 

Exper.  Physiol. 

Lab.  (2  hrs.) 

W.  T.  Porter 

H.  M.  S. 

Municip.  Sanita. 

Lecture 
Durgin,  Room  C 

Contagious  Diseases 

(Minic  (s) 
McCollom,  B.C.  II. 
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Comp.  Et.  Infec.  Pis. 
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Smith,  Room  C 

Orthopedic  Surg. 

Clinic 
Bradford,  Ch.  II. 

Gynaecology 

Conference 

C.M.Green,  Room  C 

Hygiene 
Lecture 

Harrington,  Room  A 

Clinical  Surgery 

Lecture 

M.  II.  Richardson 

and  Muinford 

M.  G.  II. 

Neurology 

Clinic 

Knapp,  B.  C.  II. 

Exper.  Physiol. 

Lab.  (2  hrs.) 

W.  T.  Porter 

II.  M.  S. 

Psychiatry 

Clinic 

Cowles,  McL.  II. 
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03 

Clinic  (2  hrs.) 
Blake,  E.  A  E.I. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (2  hrs.) 
Standish 
E.A  E.I. 

c 

Id 

U2 

■s 

Gynaecology 

Clinic 

C.  M.  Green,  B.C.H. 

Surgery 
,  Wards  (s) 
M.G.H. A  B.C.H. 

Dermatology 

Clinic 
White,  M.G.  II. 

Clinical  Medicine 

Practical  Exercise 

Clinic 

R.C. Cabot,  M.G.  II. 

p 

EH 

Clinical  Medicine 

Clinic 

Wellington,  B.  C.  II. 

Otology 

Clinic  (2  hrs.) 

Blake,  E.  A  E.  I. 

Clinical  Surgery 
Lecture  (2  hrs.] 
Burrell,  B.  C.  11. 

Orthopedic  Surg. 
Clinic 

Bradford,  Ch.  J.I. 

i 

s 

Surgery 

Wards  (s) 

M.G.  B.AB.C.  H. 

Ophthalmology 

Clinic  (2  hrs.) 

Standish 

E.  &  E.I. 

Clinical  Medicine 

Practical  Exercise 

Clinic 

R.  C.Cabot,  M.G.H. 

09 

Gyncii  cology 

(  'linic 

CM.  Green,B.C.  II. 

Surgery 

Wards  (<) 

M.G.H. 4  B.C.  II. 

Otology 

Clinic  (2  hrs.) 

Blake, E. A  E.I. 

I>,  i  nin tology 

(  linic 

White,  M.G.H. 

Orthopi  die  Surg. 

Clinic 
Bradford,  Ch.  H. 

Diagnosis  in  Clinical 

Surgery 

Clinic 

M.  11.  Richardson 

M.  G.  11. 

1 

o 

Clinical  Medicine 
Prac.  Therapeutics 
Shattuck,  M.  G*H. 

Surgical  Clinic 

M.  11.  Richardson 

and  C.  A.  Porter 

M.G.  II. 
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Exper.  Physiol. 

Lab.  (2  h'rs.) 
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Lab. 
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Lab. 
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DEGREES. 

On   Commencement  Day,  June   24,   1903, 


degrees   were   conferred  as 


follows  :  — 


M.  D. 


(Bow- 


Fred   Houdlett  Albee,  a.b. 

doin  Coll.)  1899. 
John  Aloysius  Allendorf. 
Robert  Eaton  Andrews,  a.b.  1899. 
John  Warren  Bail,  a.b.  1898. 
Frederick  James  Bailey. 
Nathaniel  Leander  Berry,  Jr. 
Orrin  Curtis  Blair. 
John  Francis  Boyle. 
Francis  Ramon  Burke,  a.b.  1898. 
Parker  Burnham. 
Patrick  Francis  Butler. 
Horace  Fordyce  Coburn. 
Wilfred  Bernard  Cunningham. 
Byron  Clary  Darling,  a.b.  (Illinois 

Coll.)  1898. 
Henry  Hale  Dearborn,  a.b.  (Dart- 
mouth Coll.)  1899. 
Arthur  Derby  Draper. 
Charles  Duncan,  b.l.    (Dartmouth 

Coll.)  1898. 
Sydney     Barrington     Elliot,     m.d. 

(New    York    Homeopathic    Med. 

Coll.)  1890. 
George  Edward  Emerson. 
Albert  Charles  England. 
Charles  Wonson  Eveleth,s.B.  (  Tufts 

Coll.)  1899. 
Ralph  Roswell  Fitch. 
Edward  Raw  son  Flint,  s.b.  (Mass. 

Agr.    Coll.)    1887,  ph.d.    (Univ. 

of  Gottingen)  1892. 
John  Flint,  a.b.  1898. 
Oliver  Reynolds  Fountain. 
Henry  Dabol  Gafney. 
Augustus  Hughes  Galvin. 
Nathaniel    Howland    Gifford,    a.b. 

(Brown  Univ.)  1899. 
Simon  Peter  Graham. 


Abraham  Green. 

Arthur  Leon  Grover,  ph.b.  (Brown 

Univ.)  1898. 
Edward  Stockbridge   Gushee,  a.b. 

(Brown  Univ.)  1898. 
Edward  Maurice  Halligan. 
John  Joseph  Hickey. 
George  Jackson  Hill. 
William  Hindle. 
Louis  Hoag. 

Edward  Wells  Atwood  Holt. 
John  Milton  Homan. 
Frank  Henry  Hopkins. 
John  Joseph  Hurley,  a.b.  (3ft.  St. 

Mary's  Coll.)   1898,  a.m.  (ibid.) 

1900. 
Frederick   Lawerance   Joyce,   a.b. 

(Leland     Stanford    Jr.     Univ.) 

1900. 
Albert  Russell  Keith,  a.b.    (Colby 

Univ.)  1897. 
William  Dugan  Kelly. 
John  William  Lane,  a.b.  1899. 
John  Thomas  Loftus,  ph.g.  (Mass. 

Coll.  of  rharm.)  1898. 
John  Joseph  Hector  McAllister,  a.b. 

(Fordham  Coll.)  1899. 
William  Russell  McAusland. 
Charles    Francis    McCaffrey,    s.b. 

1899. 
George  Madison  M'Coy,  Jr. 
Robert  Fuller  MacLachlan. 
William  Preston  Macleod,  a.b.  1900. 
Daniel  Francis  Mahoney. 
DwightCliffordMartin,D.M.D.  1900. 
George  Henry  Maxfield. 
Edward  Melius,  a.b.  1895. 
Charles  Moline,  s.b.  1900. 
Vernon  Harcourt  Chipman  Morse. 
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James  Walter  Myer. 

Albert  Perley  Korris,  s.b.  (Mass. 
Inst,  of  Tech.)  1897. 

William  Francis  O'Reilly. 

Loring  Bradford  Packard,  a.b. 
(Yale  Univ.)  1899. 

Arthur  Cushing  Pearce. 

Joseph  Royal  Phelps. 

Loring  Hay  Raymond. 

Daniel  Bartholomew  Reardon. 

Frank  Linden  Richardson. 

Edward  Charles  Pochette. 

Warren  Dunn  Ruston. 

Guy  Edward  Sanger. 

Charles  Shanks. 

Andrew  Edward  Sherburne,  a.b. 
1897. 

Frank  Rudolph  Silver,  a.b.  (Am- 
herst Coll.)  1897. 

Hervey  Lewis  Smith. 


Homer  Brandel  Smith,  a.b.  1900. 

Pierce  Edward  Somers,  a.b.  1899. 

Murray  Chaffee  Stone. 

Milton  Gorham  Sturgis,  a.b.  (Bates 
Coll.)  1900. 

Edward  Coppinger  Sullivan. 

Frederick  Henry  Thompson,  Jr., 
a.b.  1898. 

George  Loring  Tobey,  Jr. 

Nelson  Gore  Trueman,  d.m.d.  1900. 

Winsor  Marrett  Tyler,  a.b.  1899. 

Eugene  Augustus  Vickery. 

William  Hastings  Walker. 

Edward  Sylvanus  Ward,  s.b.  (Am- 
herst Coll.)  1898. 

Edward  William  Whitney. 

Frederick  Smith  Williams,  a.b. 
1897. 

Ralph  Randal  Young. 


M.D.  cum  laude. 


Elmer  Walter  Barron,  a.b.  (Tufts 

Coll.)  1900. 
Richard    Stanwood    Benner,    a.b. 

1899. 
John  Law  Bridge,   s.b.  (  Wesley  an 

Univ.)  1888,  ph.d.  (Clark  Univ.) 

1894. 
Thomas      Jayne      Burrage,      a.m. 

(Brown  Univ.)  1899. 
George  Oliver  Clark,  a.b.  1900. 
Philip  Howard  Cook,  a.b.  1899. 
John  Francis  Fennessey ,  a.b.  (  Univ. 

of  Notre  Dame)  1899. 
Cleaveland  Floyd. 
Roy  Garland,  a.b.  1899. 
Robert  John  Graves,  s.b.  1900. 


JohnBromham  Hawes,2d,A.B.1900. 

John  Homans,  a.b.  1899. 

Erik  St.  John  Johnson,  a.b.  1898. 

Daniel  Justin  McSweeney,  a.b. 
(Boston  Coll.)  1889. 

Carl  Shepard  Oakman,  a.b.  1900. 

Walter  Leslie  Sargent,  a.b.  (Wil- 
liams Coll.)  1899. 

George  Thurston  Spicer,  a.b. 
(Brown  Univ.)  1897,  a.m.  (ibid.) 
1901. 

Joseph  Stanton,  ph.g.  (Mass.  Coll. 
of  Pharm.)  1899. 

Ewing  Taylor,  a.b.  (Williams 
Coll.)  1895. 

Simeon  Burt  Wolbach. 


M.D.      (Out  of  course.) 
Arthur  Martin  Clapp,  a.b.  (Amherst  Coll.)  1898,  as  of  the  class  of  1902. 
Philip  Corydon  Means,  as  of  the  class  of  1902. 
George  Wesley  Winchester,  as  of  the  class  of  1902. 


ADMISSION    EXAMINATION. 


June,   1903. 


CHEMISTRY. 


1.  Define  the  terms  atom  and  molecule.     State  clearly  the  difference 

between  atomic  weight  and  molecular  weight. 

2.  Write  equations  representing  the  process  of  manufacture  of  hydro- 

gen ;  hydrochloric  acid  ;  nitric  acid  ;   sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

3.  Describe  MgSO-r,  AgCl;  Agl;  CuSG4. 

4.  How  do  you  detect  the  presence  of  silver  in  a  solution? 

5.  Tests  for  copper  in  qualitative  analysis. 


EXAMINATION   PAPERS, 

{Annual  Examinations,  1903.) 


First  Year  Studies. 

ANATOMY.  — Professor  Dwight. 
Describe  :  — 

1.  The  tibia. 

2.  The  deep  layer  of  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  lower  leg. 

3.  The  superficial  and  deep  palmar  arches. 

4.  The  twelfth  cranial  nerve. 

5.  The  ischio-rectal  fossa. 

HISTOLOGY.  — Professor  Minot. 

[Each  student  is  given  three  sections  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  questions 
below.  He  is  expected  to  make  simple  drawings  only,  but  sufficient  to  show  that  he 
has  .correctly  identified  the  parts.  Any  student  who  draws  tissues  or  structures,  not 
shown  in  his  preparation,  will  be  considered  to  have  failed  in  all  his  answers.] 

1.  What  is  the  organ?  How  is  it  stained?  Draw  and  identify  all  tissues 
and  structures  in  the  section,  and  give  the  reasons  for  the  identification 
made. 

2.  What  is  the  organ,  and  in  what  plane  is  it  sectioned?  Describe  its 
various  layers,  and  state  from  which  of  the  embryonic  germ-layers  they 
are  developed.  Describe  briefly  the  arrangement  of  nerves  and  of  blood 
vessels  in  this  organ. 

3.  What  is  the  organ?  Draw  and  describe  the  epithelial  cells  shown 
in  the  section. 

4.  Describe  the  development  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  illustrated  by  the 
young  chick  embryo,  the  12  mm.,  and  the  40  mm.  pig  embryos. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  —  Professor  W.  T.  Porter. 

[Answer  any  three  questions,  but  not  more  than  three.  The  answer  to  any  one  question 
must  not  exceed  three  hundred  Avords.  Mention,  where  possible,  experimental 
evidence  in  support  of  your  opinion.  Matter  not  bearing  directly  on  the  question 
asked  will  count  against  the  writer.] 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  physiology  of  ferments. 

2.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  "  reduced"  eye  and  state  how  this  simplifi- 

cation is  justified. 

3.  State  the  principal  observations  establishing  "internal"  secretion. 

4.  Sketch  the  physiology  of  the  pulse. 
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PRACTICAL    EXAMINATION'    IX    PHYSIOLOGY. 

[Each  student  is  required  to  make  four  of  the  hx  experiments  drawn  by  him,  and 
to  write  an  account  of  his  observations  on  the  blank  furnished  herewith.  'Where  the 
results  of  the  experiments  are  not  expressed  in  a  graphic  record  they  must  be  de- 
monstrated to  the  instructor.] 

1.  Record  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  heart.  Demonstrate  the 
progressive  spreading  of  impulses  in  the  central  nervous  system.  Record 
curves  showing  the  influence  of  changes  in  the  aortic  pressure  on  the  inter- 
val between  the  beginning  of  ventricular  contraction  and  the  opening  of 
the  semilunar  valves  (in  the  artificial  scheme). 

2.  Demonstrate  that  the  cardiac  systole  is  a  simple  not  a  tetanic  con- 
traction. Show  the  influence  of  load  on  the  work  done  by  the  skeletal 
muscle.  Show  where  the  more  complicated  coordinated  reflex  acts  have 
their  centres. 

3.  Show  evidence  that  the  ventricular  contraction  wave  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  muscular  tissue.  Prove  that  the  excitability  of  a  nerve  is  altered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  anode  and  the  cathode  during  the  passage  of 
the  galvanic  current.  Secure  a  record  of  the  effect  of  duration  of  stimulus 
on  smooth  muscle. 

4.  Furnish  experimental  evidence  for  an  explanation  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  interval.  Prove  that  the  galvanic  current  stimulates  during 
the  whole  time  of  its  passage  through  an  irritable  tissue.  Demonstrate  the 
influence  of  increased  load  on  ventricular  contraction. 

5.  Prove  the  existence  of  tonic  contraction  of  muscle.  Demonstrate 
the  current  of  action  in  muscle  or  nerve.  Give  experimental  evidence 
that  the  vagus  connects  with  the  nerve  cells  in  the  heart. 

0.  Demonstrate  polar  stimulation  by  the  galvanic  current  Show  the 
vasomotor  functions  of  the  spinal  cord.  Demonstrate  the  inhibition  of 
reflex  action  in  the  frog. 

7.  Show  the  function  of  the  anterior  spinal  nerve-roots.  Record  with 
the  artificial  scheme  pulse  curves  of  low  arterial  tension  and  high  arterial 
tension,  and  discuss  their  method  of  production.  Construct  diagrams 
showing  the  formation  of  the  image  (1)  in  myopia,  (2)  in  hypermetropia, 
(3)  in  hypermetropia  with  a  correcting  lens. 

8.  Record  the  effect  of  inhibition  of  the  heart  on  arterial  pressure  in 
the  frog.  Demonstrate  on  muscle  the  different  effect  of  sudden  and  of 
gradual  increase  in  intensity  of  stimulus.  Prove  the  discontinuous  nature 
of  tetanic  contraction. 

9.  Record  the  effect  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus  on  the  beat  of  the  ven- 
tricle. Show  that  all  contractions  of  heart  muscle  are  maximal.  Give 
experimental  evidence  that  a  nerve  fibre  may  conduct  impulses  in  both 
directions. 

10.  Show  by  diagram  the  method  of  determining  the  size  of  a  retinal 
image.  Demonstrate  the  limits  of  the  refractory  period  and  the  existence 
of  the  compensatory  pause.  Prove  that  the  demarcation  current  (current 
of  injury)  may  act  as  a  stimulus. 

11.  Record  curves  showing  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  con- 
traction of  skeletal  muscle.     Demonstrate  differences  in  the  physiology  of 
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smooth  and  striated  muscle.     Show  that  the  control  of  movements  is  local- 
ized at  different  levels  of  the  spinal  cord. 

12.  Show  that  a  constant  stimulus  may  cause  periodic  contraction. 
Show  the  influence  of  fatigue  on  muscular  contraction.  Draw  a  con- 
struction showing  the  formation  of  the  image  in  the  indirect  method  of 
observing  the  retina. 

13.  Show  the  segmental  arrangement  of  the  reflex  apparatus.  Draw  a 
diagram  showing  the  course  of  the  rays  in  astigmatism.  Show  the  influence 
of  an  increase  in  peripheral  resistance  on  the  blood  pressure  in  the  frog. 

14.  Prove  the  independent  irritability  of  muscle.  Show  experimental 
proof  of  the  law  of  contraction  with  weak,  medium,  and  strong  ascending 
currents.  Demonstrate  with  the  artificial  thorax  the  relations  between 
pulmonary  and  intra-thoracic  pressure  during  inspiration  and  expiration. 
State  these  relations  in  writing,  with  diagrams. 

15.  Compare  an  isometric  contraction  with  an  isotonic  contraction. 
Obtain  from  the  artificial  scheme  of  the  circulation  a  characteristic 
pulse  curve  of  aortic  regurgitation  and  explain  its  production.  Demon- 
strate and  discuss  the  apparent  purpose  in  reflex  action. 

16.  Demonstrate  that  the  physiological  anode  and  cathode  may  differ 
from  the  physical  poles.  Prove  that  oxidation  may  be  caused  by  animal 
tissue.  Demonstrate  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  on  the  iris  of 
the  frog. 

17.  Demonstrate  polar  inhibition.  Demonstrate  the  importance  of  the 
nucleus  in  intracellular  oxidations.  Prove  that  tonic  and  simple  contrac- 
tions of  the  same  tissue  may  occur  at  the  same  time. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL   AND    PATHOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY. 
Professors  Wood  and  Hills. 

1.  In  what  respects  does  cane  sugar  differ  from  glucose?  What  takes 
place  when  cane  sugar  is  "inverted"?  How  may  this  inversion  be 
effected? 

2.  What  are  enzymes?  Classification?  What  conditions  influence 
their  activity? 

3.  Casein.  Preparation.  What  are  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween casein  and  the  nucleo-proteid  of  the  pancreas?  To  what  group  of 
bodies  does  each  belong? 

4.  Describe  briefly  the  digestion  of  proteids.  In  what  combinations, 
and  through  what  channels  is  the  nitrogen  of  proteids  excreted? 

5.  How  determine  the  presence  of  "  combined  "  acid  (a)  in  a  mixture 
containing  both  free  and  combined  acid;   (b)  when  free  acid  is  absent? 

6.  Describe  Teichmann's  (haemin)  test.  Test  for  acetone?  Di-acetic 
acid? 

7.  Explain  the  terms  hematuria  and  hemoglobinuria.  How  distinguish 
between  them? 

8.  What  is  the  character  of  the  urine  and  sediment  in  a  case  of  sub- 
acute glomerular  nephritis? 

9.  In  what  kidney  diseases  is  the  urine  habitually  increased? 
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10.  Discuss  the  following  specimens  of  urine,  giving  reasons  for  the 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  them  :  — 

Case  A. 

High  color.     Very  acid.     Sp.  Gr.  =  1022.     Slight  sediment. 

Uph.  =  n.  U.  =  2.02%.  CI.  =  0.673%.         E.  P.  =  n. 

Ind.    =  -f.  IX.  =  0.063%.  Sf.  =  n.  A.  P.  =  si.  — . 

Slightest  possible  trace  of  albumin.     No  bile  or  sugar. 

Sediment  =  Hyaline  and  finely-granular  casts,  some  with  blood  globules 
and  renal  cells  adherent;  an  occasional  blood  cast;  few  free  renal  cells 
and  blood  globules. 

Amount  of  urine  in  24  hours  =  1380  cc. 


(( 

cc 
cc 

urea 
uric  acid 
chlorine 
phosphoric  acid 

=  27.87 
=    0.869 
=    9.29 
=    1.42 

grms. 

<  t 

cc 

cc 

11.    Case  B. 
Pale  color.     A 

cid.     Sp.  Gr.  =  1010. 

Slight  sediment. 

Uph.  =  -. 

r.  =  i.oi%. 

CI.  =  0.23%. 

E. 

p.  = 

Ind.   =  n.                  U.  =  0.02:)%. 

Trace  of  albumin.     No  bile  or  sugar. 

Sf.  =  -. 

A. 

p.  = 

Sediment  =  Hyaline  and  finely-granular  casts  of  medium  and  small 
diameter. 

Amount  of  urine  in  24  hours  =  3070  cc.  /  5?^  .  }^n  CC* 

(  Night  1890  cc. 

"         urea  "  =31.00  grms. 

uric  acid  "  =    0.77      " 

chlorine  "  =    7.08      " 

"         phosphoric  acid  "  =2.06      " 

12.  Write  a  full  report,  as  per  schedule  used,  of  the  blood  finding 
which  would  represent  a  condition  of  pernicious  anaemia  combined  with  a 
neutrophile  leucocytosis.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  stage 
of  development  of  the  tertian  malarial  organism  as  seen  in  blood  stained 
by  the  Leishman  stain. 


The  practical  examination  in  Pathological  Chemistry  consisted  of  a 
complete  chemical  and  microscopic  examination  of  a  specimen  of  patho- 
logical urine,  and  a  written  report  of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the 
results  obtained. 

Second  Year  Studies. 

ANATOMY.  — Professor  Dwight. 

1.    (a)  Give  the  origin,  shape  and  structure  of  the  diaphragm. 

(b)  What  passes  through  it?    Opposite  to  the  body  of  which  vertebra 

does  each  structure  pass? 

(c)  What  nerves  supply  it?     Give  their  origin  and  course. 

(d)  Give  the  relations  of  each  part  of  its  thoracic  and  abdominal 

surfaces. 
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2.  (a)  Describe  the  peritoneal  folds  and  fossae  of  the  anterior  abdom- 

inal wall,  explaining  the  cause  of  each  fold. 

(b)  What  constitutes  the  spermatic  cord? 

(c)  Describe  its  course  from  below  upward,  following  each  of  its 

constituent  parts. 

3.  (a)  Enumerate  the  cranial  nerves,  giving  the  nature  of  each,  and  a 

very  short  statement  of  its  distribution. 

(b)  Give  the  points  of  their  apparent  origin. 

(c)  By  what  opening  does  each  leave  the  skull? 

(d)  Give  the  intra-cranial  course  and  relations  of  each,  with  special 

mention  of  the  dura  mater. 

BACTERIOLOGY.  —  Professor  Ernst. 

1.  What   constituents   are   necessary   in   a   well   constituted    nutrient 

medium  for  the  cultivation  of  bacteria? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  "  toxine  "  and   "  anti-toxine "  im- 

munity ? 

3.  How  does  the  diphtheria  bacillus  produce  its  results  in  living  tissue? 

4.  What  is  the  bacteriological  test  for  glanders? 

PATHOLOGY.  —  Professor  Councilman. 

1.  Where  is  the  polymorphonuclear  neutrophile  leucocyte  formed? 
What  part  does  it  play  in  inflammation?  What  do  y©u  mean  by  a  diph- 
theritic exudation? 

2.  What  is  fatty  degeneration?     Give  the  source  of  the  fat  in  this. 

3.  How  would  you  recognize  necrotic  tissue  microscopically? 

4.  Give  the  general  laws  influencing  the  regeneration  of  tissue  and 
examples. 

5.  What  weight  of  the  heart  should  be  considered  as  hypertrophy? 
Give  an  example  of  a  condition  outside  of  the  heart  which  leads  to  hyper- 
trophy, and  discuss  its  mode  of  action  in  doing  this. 

6.  What  are  the  anatomical  changes  in  myelogenous  leucaemia? 

7.  Describe  the  microscopic  characteristics  of  a  glioma. 

8.  A  woman  dies  of  carcinoma  of  the  uterus.  What  lesions  would 
you  probably  find  at  the  autopsy  ? 

9.  Describe  the  life  cycle  of  the  malaria  parasite. 

10.    Discuss   trichinosis,    its   pathological   and    sanitary    bearings,    and 
describe  the  life  cycle  of  trichina  spiralis. 

CLINICAL   CHEMISTRY.  — Professor  Wood. 

1.  Explain  the  different  colors  which  blood  may  impart  to  the  urine. 

2.  Character  of  the  urine  during  the  progress  of  a  case  of  pneumonia? 

3.  Difference  in  the  character  of  the  urine  and  sediment  in  a  case  of 
acute  glomerulonephritis  and  one  of  toxic  nephritis? 

4.  In  what  kidney  diseases  do  we  find  in  the  sediment  only  hyaline  and 
finely-granular  casts? 
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5.  Discuss  the  following  specimens  of  urine,  giving  reasons  for  the 
inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  them:  — 

Case  A. 

Normal  color.     Acid.     Sp.  Gr.  =  1020.     Slight  sediment. 

Uph.  =  n.  U.  =  1.94%.  CI.  =  0.642%.         E.  P.  =— . 

Ind.    =sl.  +.  U.  =0.047%.        Sf.  =  n.  A.  P.  =  — . 

Slight  trace  of  albumin.     No  bile  or  sugar. 

Sediment  =  numerous  free  blood  globules  and  renal  cells ;  hyaline  and 
finely-granular  casts,  few  epithelial  casts,  and  an  occasional  brown-granu- 
lar and  fibrinous  cast ;  many  casts  with  blood  globules  and  renal  cells 
adherent;  few  oil  globules  on  an  occasional  cast. 

Amount  of  urine  in  24  hours  =  1310  cc.  <  N^t  91n  ££" 

"         "urea                      "  "  "  =  25.414  grms. 

"  uric  acid               "  "  "  =    0.616     " 

11  chlorine                "  "  "  =    8.41 

"         "  phosphoric  acid  "  "  "  =     1.39 

6.  Case  B. 

Normal  color.     Acid.     Sp.  Gr.  =  1013.     Slight  sediment. 

Uph.  =  si.  — .  U.  =  0.88%.  CI.  =  0.224%.         E.  P.  =  — . 

Ind.    =  n.  U.  =  0.036%.        Sf.  =  — .  A.  P.  =  — . 

Very  slight  trace  of  albumin.     No  bile  or  sugar. 

Sediment  =  considerable  number  of  hyaline  and  finely-granular  casts. 
Amount  of  urine  in  24  hours  =  1240  cc. 

':  urea  "    4i       "      =  10.91     grms. 

"         "  uric  acid  "   "        "      =    0.446     " 

"         "  chlorine  "    "       "      =    2.78       " 

"  phosphoric  acid  "    "        "      =    0.67 

7.  (a)  Write  a  full  report,  as  per  schedule  used,  of  the  blood  finding 
which  would  represent  a  condition  of  myelogenous  leukaemia,  including 
differential  count,  (b)  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  fully  developed 
form  of  the  tertian  malarial  organism,  as  found  in  blood  stained  with  the 
Leishman  stain,     (c)  Give  a  report  corresponding  to  an  eosinophilia. 

8.  Sources  and  symptoms  of  chronic  arsenic  poisoning. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS.— Asst.  Professor  Pfaff. 

1.  Pharmacological  action  of  the  modern  antipyretics  and  their  dangers. 
Difference  in  their  action  to  that  of  quinine? 

2.  Pharmacological  action  of  physostigmine  and  its  uses. 

3.  Pharmacological  action  of  cocaine  and  its  uses  and  untoward  effect. 

4.  Pharmacological  action  of  ergot  and  its  rational  indication  for  use. 

5.  The  action  of  the  different  organic  skin  irritants  and  their  uses. 

6.  Pharmacological  action  of  gold  and  silver  salts. 

7.  How  can  we  affect  the  general  metabolism  by  diet? 

8.  Write  prescriptions  for  the  following,  avoiding  abbreviations,  and 
give  directions  in  full  to  the  patient :  — 

a)  Sulphur;  b)  opium;  c)  rhubarb;  d)  iron;   e)  ergot;  /)  quinine. 
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Third  Year  Studies. 

THEORY   AND    PRACTICE.  —  Professor  Eitz. 

1.  Differential  diagnosis  of  the  several  varieties  of  enlargement  of  the 

spleen. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  paratyphoid  fever. 

3.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  chronic  lead  poisoning. 

4.  Method  of  origin  and  characteristics  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing. 

5.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cardiac,  coronary  sclerosis. 

6.  Diagnosis  of  chronic  thickening  of  the  pleura. 

7.  Symptoms,  etiological  diagnosis  and  discussion  of  methods  of  treat- 

ment of  pyloric  stricture. 

8.  Method  of  origin  and  symptoms  of  sub-phrenic  abscess. 

9.  Differential  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of  jaundice  to  be  found  in  the 

common  bile-duct. 

10.    The  symptomatic  treatment  of  chronic,  diffuse  nephritis. 

PEDIATRICS.  —  Professor  Rotch. 

[More  credit  will  be  given  to  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  case  than  to  a  correct 
diagnosis  unsupported  by  such  discussion.] 

1.  A  boy,  three  years  old,  was  brought  to  the  Infants'  Hospital,  August 
16.  He  had  always  lived  in  Boston.  There  were  two  other  children  in 
the  family,  both  of  whom  were  well.  He  had  always  been  well,  except 
for  whooping-cough  and  measles  when  a  few  months  old. 

Nothing  wrong  was  noticed  about  him  until  the  night  of  August  11, 
when  he  was  feverish  and  restless  and  cried  out  in  his  sleep.  The  next 
day  he  vomited  two  or  three  times.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  vomit- 
ing. His  appetite  was  poor,  however,  and  he  complained  constantly  of 
pain  in  the  abdomen.  He  was  unable  to  localize  the  seat  of  the  pain. 
There  had  been  no  diarrhoea.  The  bowels  moved  regularly  at  first,  but 
had  not  moved  since  the  night  of  August  13.  He  had  coughed  a  little  and 
had  lost  some  in  weight.  His  nights  were  very  restless  and  the  fever 
continued. 

Physical  Examination.  He  was  well  developed  and  nourished.  His 
mind  was  clear.  The  top  of  his  head  was  somewhat  flattened  and  the 
forehead  very  prominent.  The  cheeks  were  flushed  and  the  lips  dry. 
The  tongue  was  moist  and  slightly  coated.  There  was  a  slight  rosary. 
The  heart  showed  nothing  abnormal.  The  lungs  showed  nothing  abnormal, 
except  an  occasional  fine  and  medium  moist  rale.  The  upper  border  of 
the  liver  flatness  was  in  the  fifth  space ;  the  lower  border  of  the  liver  was 
just  palpable.  The  upper  border  of  the  splenic  flatness  was  in  the  seventh 
space.  The  edge  was  palpable  3  cm.  below  the  costal  border.  The  level 
of  the  abdomen  was  above  that  of  the  thorax.  The  walls  were  tense. 
There  was  tympany  over  the  whole  abdomen,  except  in  the  right  lower 
quadrant  where  there  was  dulness.  No  tumor  or  increased  muscular 
resistance  was  detected  in  this  region,  however.  The  extremities  showed 
nothing  abnormal.     The  knee-jerks  were  equal  and  lively.     There  was  a 
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general,  slight  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes.  There  was  no  eruption. 
The  temperature  was  40°  C.  (104°  F.),  the  pulse  128,  the  respiration  36. 
The  urine  showed  nothing  abnormal.     The  leucocytes  numbered  8200. 

2.  What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  intubation  as  compared  with 
tracheotomy? 

3.  Describe  the  dejections  in  simple  diarrhoea  (nervous),  fermental 
diarrhoea,  and  acute  ileo-colitis. 

4.  Mention  four  ways  in  which  the  proteids  of  cow's  milk  may  be 
changed  in  order  that  the  milk  may  be  adapted  to  a  baby  with  difficult 
proteid  digestion. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  each  of  these  four  methods? 

5.  (a)  "What  are  the  sequelae  of  diphtheria? 
(b)    What  are  the  sequelae  of  scarlet  fever? 

(!.  Compare  the  clinical  care  of  typhoid  fever  in  early  childhood  with 
that  in  adult  life. 

SURGERY.  —  Professor  Warren. 

1.  Give  the  differential  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of 

the  humerus. 

2.  Describe  the  pathological  anatomy  of  an  abscess.     To  what  consti- 

tutional conditions  does  it  give  rise? 

3.  Give  the  rules  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  apparently  drowned. 

4.  Describe  the  operation  of  gastroenterostomy  and  state  the  patho- 

logical conditions  in  which  it  is  indicated. 

5.  Give  the  symptoms  of  a  case  of  gangrenous  appendicitis. 

6.  Enumerate  the  benign  tumors  of  the  breast.     Give  their  etiology. 

7.  What  are  the  complications  of  a  fracture  of  the  temporal  bone? 

How  are  they  recognized  ? 

8.  Describe  the  different  ways  of  treating  a  popliteal  aneurism. 

9.  Give  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  necrosis  of  the  jaw. 
10.    The  prognosis  and  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  rectum. 

OBSTETRICS.  — Professor  W.  L.  Richardson. 

1.  What  changes  in  the  child's  circulation  follow  its  birth?  What 
symptoms  would  point  to  a  failure  of  these  changes? 

2.  Differential  diagnosis  of  tubal  pregnancy,  beginning  abortion,  and  a 
unilateral  subacute  salpingitis? 

3.  Describe,  in  a  general  way,  the  conditions  under  which  you  would 
purposely  rupture  the  membranes,  and  the  conditions  in  which  you  would 
use  great  care  not  to  rupture  them 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  spontaneous  evolution,  and  under  what 
circumstances  may  it  occur? 

5.  Mechanism  and  treatment  of  an  occipito-posterior  position? 

(i.  The  head  is  high.  The  os  is  half  dilated.  Two  inches  of  umbilical 
cord  are  in  the  vagina,  pulsating  regularly.     Treatment? 

7.    Mechanism  of  labor  in  breech  presentations?     Treatment? 
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8.  After  a  rather  long  labor,  a  multipara  delivers  herself  of  a  baby 
weighing  ten  pounds.  The  foetal  head  was  considerably  moulded,  but 
presented  no  other  peculiarity ;  on  the  next  day,  however,  a  soft,  boggy, 
circumscribed  tumor,  measuring  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  rising  a  half 
inch  from  the  skull,  was  found  on  the  right  parietal  bone.  Diagnosis  and 
treatment? 

i).    The  etiology,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  post-partum  haemorrhage? 

10.  A  multipara,  after  one  hour  of  second  stage  labor,  is  found  by  a 
consultant  to  present  the  head,  which  is  lightly  engaged  in  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  brim,  occiput  to  the  left,  and  somewhat  extended.  The 
membranes  were  ruptured  shortly  before  by  the  attendant.  The  foetus  is 
of  average  size  and  has  a  normal  heart  beat.  The  woman  is  in  good  con- 
dition; and  pelvimetry  shows  that,  while  the  true  conjugate  is  estimated 
to  be  9  cm.,  the  interspinous  and  interchristal  measurements  are  25  cm. 
and  28  cm.  respectively.     Outline  your  management  of  the  case. 

GYNAECOLOGY.— Asst.  Professor  Davenport. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  injuries  of  the  pelvic  floor  caused  by  parturi- 
tion? 

2.  A  multipara  shows  on  examination  a  retroverted  and  somewhat 
enlarged  uterus,  a  laceration  of  the  cervix,  and  a  torn  perineum.  Discuss 
the  principles  which  wTould  govern  you  in  your  treatment. 

3.  Describe  the  treatment  of  chronic  endocervicitis. 

4.  Treatment  of  pelvic  cellulitis. 

5.  Differential  diagnosis  between  small  uterine  fibroid,  small  ovarian 
cyst,  chronic  pus  tube,  and  extra  uterine  pregnancy. 

DERMATOLOGY.  — Asst.  Professor  Bowen. 

1.  Enumerate  and  describe  :  — 

(a)   The  elementary  or  primary  cutaneous  lesions. 
(&)    The  secondary  cutaneous  lesions. 

2.  Herpes  Zoster. 

3.  Scabies. 

4.  Differential  diagnosis  of  erysipelas  and  acute  dermatitis. 

5.  Treatment  of  psoriasis. 

NEUROLOGY.  — Professor  Putnam. 

1.  Discuss  the  following  cases,  as  regards  diagnosis  and  prognosis  :  — 
Case  1.  —  A  man  of  sixty,  a  painter  by  trade,  began,  without  apparent 
cause,  to  suffer  from  dizziness  and  headache,  both  of  which  were  some- 
times very  severe.  Sometimes  he  would  find  himself  so  dizzy  on  getting 
up  in  the  morning  that  he  would  be  forced  to  go  back  to  bed  for  a  time, 
and  once  or  twice  he  fell  in  the  street.  After  suffering  in  this  way  for  a 
year  or  more,  yet  still  keeping  on  with  his  work,  he  began  to  be  troubled 
with  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  this  would  sometimes  last  for  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time.     Still  later  his  legs  became  numb  and  wTeak,  and  the  muscles 
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wasted.  As  a  younger  man  he  bad  had  good  health,  except  for  occasional 
attacks  of  "painters'  colic,"  but  a  lead  line  had  been  repeatedly  noticed 
on  the  gums. 

At  the  time  of  his  visit  he  looked  thin  and  sallow,  and  his  conjunctivae 
were  very  yellow.  An  examination  of  the  heart  showed  an  enlargement 
with  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  and  an  irregular  beat.  An  examination 
of  the  urine  showed  evidence  of  nephritis  and  cystitis.  He  walked  with 
an  uncertain  gait,  and  was  slightly  awkward  in  the  use  of  his  hands. 
Romberg's  sign  was  present.  The  knee-jerks  were  markedly  exaggerated 
and  the  ankle  reflex  increased.     The  pupillary  reaction  was  normal. 

In  spite  of  the  paraesthesia  which  was  felt  over  both  legs  below  the 
knees,  the  tests  of  cutaneous  sensibility  showed  no  impairment  to  contact 
or  pricking.  On  questioning  he  admitted  that  his  fingers  were  slightly 
numb  as  well  as  his  feet  and  legs,  but  here,  also,  ordinary  tests  showed 
no  sensory  impairment. 

Case  2.  —  A  college  student,  of  good  habits  in  all  respects,  and  of  good 
previous  health,  except  that  he  had  had  tonsilitis  in  February,  woke  one 
morning,  during  the  early  part  of  April  of  the  current  year,  to  find  his 
hands  and  arms  much  less  strong  than  usual,  although  otherwise  he  felt 
well. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  this  weakness  increased  somewhat 
and  involved  the  legs  also,  so  that  rising  from  a  chair,  or  going  up  and 
down  stairs  became  laborious.  No  paraesthesia  had  been  noticed,  and  no 
pain,  except  that  referred  to  a  lameness  of  one  leg  apparently  due  to  a 
friendly  scuffle  on  the  day  before  the  onset  of  the  illness. 

At  the  time  of  my  examination,  five  days  after  the  onset,  the  sensibility 
of  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet  was  found  normal  for  contact  and  prick- 
ing.    The  results  of  the  physical  examination  were  otherwise  as  follows  : 

The  patient  looked  well,  but  with  rather  flabby  tissues.  He  had  an 
intelligent  face,  but  a  muddy  complexion,  large  pupils,  and  cool,  moist, 
and  bluish  hands  and  feet.  The  arms  were  of  good  size,  but  the  muscular 
outlines  were  obscured  by  fat.  The  pupillary  responses  were  good,  the 
tongue  was  clean  and  was  protruded  straight,  the  facial-  and  eye-movements 
were  normal.  All  movements  of  the  hands  and  arms  were  possible  and  ol 
natural  form,  but  the  grasp  was  very  feeble.  The  movements  of  the 
trunk  were  normal.  In  rising  from  a  chair  the  patient  was  inclined  to 
help  himself  with  his  hands,  but  all  the  normal  movements  of  the  legs  and 
feet  were  possible,  though  feeble.  The  wrist-jerks  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  knee-jerks  were  very  slight,  though  markedly  increased  by  reinforce- 
ment, and  the  left  was  less  than  the  right.  The  ankle-reflex  was  not  to 
be  obtained.  The  temperature  (by  mouth)  was  99°  F.  The  thorax  and 
thoracic  organs  were  normal,  except  that  the  chest-wall  seemed  unduly 
flexible  and  that  a  cardio-respiratory  murmur  was  present. 

2.  Give  (without  discussion)  the  causes  of  "toe-drop." 

3.  What  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  syphilis  involving  the  base  of 
the  brain,  as  contrasted  with  syphilis  involving  the  convexity? 
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PSYCHIATRY.— Dr.  Cowles. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  divisions  of  reflex-action,  and  of  the  trans- 
formation process  in  consciousness? 

2.  To  what  sources  can  the  responses  appearing  in  "  emotional  expres- 
sion" be  referred  as  the  starting  points  of  the  stimulation? 

3.  What  are  imperative  ideas,  and  some  of  the  forms  which  manifest 
the  essential  fact  that  constitutes  the  affection  ? 

4.  In  an  analysis  of  the  symptom-complex  of  "  melancholia"  and 
" mania"  what  characteristic  changes  are  to  be  noted  in  the  elements 
common  to  both  phases? 

5.  Case.  —  Woman,  married,  five  children;  several  attacks  of  mental 
disorder.  Well-educated,  capable,  refined,  attractive ;  conscientious  and 
religious  in  character. 

(1)  1866,  age  28;  depression  a  few  weeks,  followed  by  excitement  4 
months,  and  gradual  convalescence ;  in  hospital  one  year ;  duration  of 
attack  16  months.     Recovered. 

(2)  1877,  age  39,  admitted  to  McLean  Hospital;  previous  depression, 
apprehension,  insomnia  4  weeks ;  very  neurasthenic,  not  suicidal ;  worse 
in  morning,  more  cheerful  in  evening;  duration  5  months.     Recovered. 

(3)  1880,  age  42,  admitted  McLean  Hospital;  during  past  two  years 
neurasthenic,  depressed  at  times ;  on  admission  talkative,  exhilarated, 
complained  much  of  her  mental  sufferings,  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  neu- 
ralgia; much  emaciated.  Depression  supervened  in  a  few  weeks  and 
continued  3  months,  weeping  and  complaining  hysterically  of  many  painful 
feelings.  Improving  for  8  months,  visited  relatives,  though  still  subject 
to  daily  alternation  of  cheerfulness  and  depression,  suggesting  probability 
of  malarial  influence.  Then  followed  4  months  of  continuous  excitement 
and  exhilaration ;  at  times  laughing,  singing,  profane,  incoherent,  destruc- 
tive, disoriented,  refused  food,  had  hallucinations  and  delusions ;  at  times 
much  motor  excitation.  Then  gradual  improvement  for  3  months,  when 
exhilaration  ceased  and  neurasthenic  symptoms,  neuralgia,  etc,  followed, 
with  gradual  recovery  of  physical  strength  and  mental  poise.  Duration 
of  attack  2  years,  4  months.     Recovery. 

(4)  1882.     In  hospital  4  months  with  mild  depression.     Recovered. 

(5)  1885.  LTnder  much  mental  and  physical  strain  for  3  years  past  and 
somewhat  depressed  or  exhilarated  at  times.  On  admission,  restless,  con- 
stantly exhilarated,  aggressive.  After  3  months,  improved,  slept  better, 
grew  rational  with  diminishing  occasions  of  depression  or  exhilaration. 
Duration  8  months.     Recovered. 

(6)  1893.  During  last  8  years  has  had  periods  of  undue  depression 
and  excitability;  came  near  breaking  down  in  1890.  Lost  relatives  by 
death  in  1893 ;  other  serious  illness  in  family.  Following  this,  nervous 
fatigue,  depression,  and  later  exhilaration;  became  self-asserting;  had 
expansive  ideas.  Committed  to  McLean  Hospital.  Mildly  exhilarated 
and  emotional,  but  improved  steadily.     Duration  64  months.     Recovered. 

(7)  1898,  age  60.  Continued  well  for  4  years,  when  she  was  depressed 
for  a  few  months,  after  death  of  a  brother.  Distrustful  of  relatives ;  left 
them  and  lived  at  hotel,  taking  care  of  herself;  afterwards  well  again  for 
6  months.  Then  irritable  and  distrustful  for  a  month ;  became  excited, 
aggressive  and  violent  in  speech  and  conduct.     Entered  Hospital  again 
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voluntarily.  On  admission,  excitement  subsided  at  first,  but  later  ex- 
hilarated, talking  constantly  in  rambling,  incoherent  manner.  Mental 
excitement  increased,  with  much  confusion  and  disorientation;  occasional 
intervals  of  clearness  with  depression  and  weeping:  after  4  months  of 
this,  began  improving,  but  conversation  continued  flighty;  gained  weight 
and  strength ;  2  months  later  convalescing ;  well  in  a  year  from  time  of 
admission.     Recovered. 

(8)  1901,  age  62.  Except  a  few  months  of  mild  depression  and  worry 
last  year  has  continued  well.  With  heat  of  summer  came  weakness,  head- 
aches, disagreeable  feelings,  and  increasing  irritability;  patient  returned 
to  Hospital  for  rest,  hoping  to  avert  attack  of  mental  illness.  Appeared 
normal  for  6  weeks,  though  easily  fatigued.  Exhilaration  developed 
gradually,  with  rapid,  flighty  talk,  profanity,  etc.,  as  in  former  attacks. 
Later  became  aggressive,  violent,  destructive,  refused  food;  at  other 
times  mischievous,  boastful,  talking  and  laughing  loudly;  or  irritable, 
and  attacking  nurses.  With  constant  variations  such  conditions  have  now 
been  continuous  for  3  years. 

When  in  conditions  characterized  by  neurasthenic  languor  and  discom- 
fort from  painful  sensations  she  was  mentally  clear;  derangement  of 
thinking  process  corresponds  with  excitement  and  exhilaration. 

Give  diagnosis  of  the  several  attacks  ;  and  prognosis  of  the  case. 


Fourth  Year  Studies. 

CLINICAL    MEDICINE.  — Professor  Shattuck. 

[Discuss  these  eases  in  the  order  in  Which  they  are  arranged.  Assume  that  symptoms 
not  mentioned  are  wanting;  but  as  omissions,  intentional  or  not,  may  occur,  state  them 
if  essential.  The  intelligent  discussion  of  the  case  will  have  more  weight  than  a  hasty 
and  inconclusive,  though  correct,  diagnosis.    Write  out  all  prescriptions  in  full.] 

Case  1.  —  A  married  lady  of  57,  with  a  grown  family  of  healthy 
children,  began  about  three  years  ago  to  suffer  from  general  headaches, 
during  which  she  could  understand  and  answer  questions,  though  memory 
of  what  was  asked  and  replied  was  lost.  These  headaches  recurred  irreg- 
ularly, each  attack  lasting  twenty-four  hours  or  more.  Two  years  ago 
her  physician  suspected  myxoedema,  and  great  improvement  in  all  respects 
followed  the  taking  of  thyroid.  The  dosage  was  diminished  and  for  some 
months  back  she  has  taken  only  two  or  three  grains  a  day. 

About  one  month  ago  headache,  more  constant  and  less  severe  than 
formerly,  came  on,  and  she  failed  in  general  health  and  strength  without 
any  definite  symptoms  other  than  the  headache.  Six  days  ago  she  began 
to  get  stupid  and  within  24  hours  was  in  deep  coma,  in  which  she  still 
remains.  There  is  incontinuence  of  urine.  The  bowels  have  not  moved 
for  several  days.  Two  days  ago  the  pulse,  respiration  and  temperature 
were  all  normal  at  6  A.M.  Between  that  hour  and  9  a.m.  the  pulse  rose 
to  110,  respiration  to  30,  and  temperature  to  103,  remaining  elevated  ever 
since.  Soon  after  the  advent  of  coma  the  thyroid  extract  was  increased 
to  15  grains  three  times  a  day.  Until  within  24  hours  she  has  taken  food 
fairly  well.  Pnlse  130,  regular,  respiration  36,  temperature  102.8.  Lies 
on  back  with  flaccid,  non-sensitive  limbs;  sides  of  face  equal;  pupils 
equal,  moderately  contracted,  responding  slightly  to  strong  light  stimulus; 
all  other  reflexes  absent,  except  the  plantar.     The  urine  and  eye  fundus 
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are  negative.  Visceral  examination  is  negative,  except  for  dulness, 
bronchial  respiration,  and  fine  rales  over  the  right  lower  back. 

Diagnosis?     Prognosis?     Treatment? 

Case  2.  — A  single  man,  37,  in  business,  6  feet  2  inches  tall,  weighing 
240,  states  that  several  members  of  his  family  have  had  heart  disease, 
one  dying  suddenly.  He  is  seen  March  3,  1903.  He  denies  lues,  but  has 
had  five  or  six  attacks  of  clap,  the  last  three  months  ago.  Coitus  is  not 
very  frequent.  He  drank  freely  until  three  years  ago  when  he  had  phle- 
bitis in  the  left  leg.  At  this  time  he  weighed  200,  was  treated  at  Aix-les- 
Bains,  lost  30  pounds,  and  felt  better  for  it.  Since  then  he  has  taken 
three  or  four  whiskies  a  day.  A  year  ago  he  was  under  medical  care  for 
a  short  time  with  indefinite  symptoms,  the  pulse  never  rising  above  100. 
Last  summer  he  played  27  holes  at  golf  without  inconvenience.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1902,  he  had  business  worries  which  kept  him  awake  more  or  less  for 
several  weeks,  and  during  this  time  he  drank  more  freely  again.  He 
takes  no  regular  exercise ;  is  fat,  flabby,  and  colorless. 

Four  days  ago  he  called  in  his  physician  for  vague  discomfort  in  the 
upper  abdomen  and  irregular  bowels.  The  heart's  action  was  than  regular 
in  force  and  rhythm,  varying  in  rate  from  160-180,  only  countable  with 
the  stethoscope  over  the  apex.  He  sleeps  with  only  one  pillow,  on  either 
side,  and  has  not  been  directly  conscious  of  his  heart,  even  on  such  exer- 
tion as  is  incidental  to  his  life.  In  spite  of  absolute  rest  for  four  days, 
the  heart  continues  rapid.  Temperature  normal;  urine  negative.  He 
wishes  to  get  up  and  attend  to  business.  He  does  not  seem,  and  says  he 
does  not  feel,  nervous.  The  appetite  and  digestion  are  good  enough;  the 
tongue  clean  and  gums  healthy.  The  heart  beats  160  per  minute,  counted 
with  the  stethoscope,  and  the  rate  does  not  vary  whether  he  sits,  stands, 
or  lies  down.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  visible  and  palpable  only  wh  n  he 
lies  on  his  left  side ;  it  can  then  be  localized  about  an  inch  to  the  left  of 
the  nipple,  in  the  fifth  space.  Percussion  yields  somewhat  unsatisfactory 
results  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  chest  wall,  but  dulness  seems  to 
extend  slightly  beyond  the  nipple  as  he  lies  on  his  back.  The  sounds  are 
clear,  save  in  the  left  lateral  decubitus  when  a  very  slight  systolic  murmur 
is  audible  at  the  apex.  The  lungs  and  abdomen  are  negative.  The  super- 
ficial reflexes  are  absent;  the  knee-jerks  slight.  There  is  no  tremor. 
There  is  slight  oedema  of  the  legs  and  a  corded  vein  (?)  can  be  felt  in  the 
left  calf.     He  wears  Boston  garters. 

Diagnosis?     Prognosis?     Treatment? 

Case  3.  —  A  married  lady  of  62  is  seen  March  1st.  The  family  and 
previous  histories  are  good.  Three  years  ago  the  left  breast  with  muscles 
and  glands  was  removed  by  a  competent  surgeon  for  cancer.  Since  then 
her  health  has  been  good  until  December  15,  1902,  when,  for  failing  eye- 
sight, she  consulted  an  oculist  who  found  detachment  of  the  retina  in  the 
left  eye. 

About  January  1,  on  her  way  home  from  shopping,  she  noticed  that  she 
was  short  of  breath.  After  this  she  kept  very  quiet  as  exertion  brought 
on  dyspnoea,  two  weeks  later  keeping  her  room.  Dyspnoea  has  continued 
her  main  complaint,  brought  on  by  exertion,  but,  especially  of  late,  often 
waking  her  from  sleep.  About  two  weeks  ago  she  could  lie  on  the  right 
better  than  on  the  left ;  since  then  there  has  been  orthopnoea.  She  has  a 
slight  dry  cough,  no  pain,  fever  or  vomiting.  Bowels  regular.  The 
appetite  is  poor  and  gastric  flatulence  adds  to  her  discomfort.  Loss  of 
weight  has  not  been  marked.     The  pulse  is  112,  regular.     The  right  chest 
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is  dull  on  percussion  above,  flat  below,  with  feeble  respiration  and  dimin- 
ished  resonance  and  fremitus.  There  is  loud  vesicular  respiration  over 
the  left  lung,  with  a  few  rather  fine  rales  in  the  fifth  interspace:  and  para- 
sternal line.  The  heart's  impulse  is  in  the  sixth  space  and  anterior  axillary 
line.  The  sounds  are  clear.  The  abdomen  is  negative;  the  urine,  1016- 
1018  in  specific  gravity,  contains  neither  albumin  nor  sugar;  the  amount 
is  not  known,  but  thought  to  be  normal  for  one  in  her  condition.  There 
is  no  oedema. 

Diagnosis?     Prognosis?     Treatment? 

CLINICAL   SURGERY.  —  Professor  C.  B.  Porter. 

Case  L.  —  Female,  age  41. 

Family  History.  Father  died  of  phthisis  ;  one  sister  had  womb  trouble. 
Another  sister  had  an  abdominal  tumor,  the  nature  of  which  she  did  not 
know. 

Personal  History.  Her  first  eta.  was  jrregular  and  painful.  Has  been 
regular  of  late  years.  Has  never  been  robust,  always  nervous,  frequent 
headaches  and  sore  throat,  no  rash  or  sore,  pleurisy  six  years  ago,  for  4-5 
days  last  summer  had  severe  diarrhoea  with  bloody  stools  for  one  day. 
For  past  15  years  has  had  pain  in  the  small  of  her  back  of  dull  character 
and  accompanied  by  dragging  sensation.  Two  years  ago,  she  began  to 
have  the  sensation  of  fulness  and  pressure  in  the  right  side  of  her 
abdomen.  Soon  after  she  noticed  a  slight  swelling,  which  has  gradually 
increased  in  size.  She  had  occasional  darting  pains  and  tenderness  in  the 
mass.  Lately  has  had  less  backache.  Bowels  regular.  Appetite  is  fair. 
Some  frequency  of  micturition  and  tenesmus  at  times,  especially  when 
excited.  Never  any  bloody  discharge.  In  the  last  few  months,  her  whole 
lower  abdomen  has  become  distended,  and  the  feeling  of  fulness  has 
increased. 

Physical  Examination.  Patient  entered  hospital  with  temperature  99, 
pulse  104.  Respiration  28,  W.  D.  and  N.,  heart  and  lungs  negative.  No 
glandular  enlargement.  Round  patch  of  alopecia  over  left  parietal  bone, 
size  of  ten-cent  piece.  No  scars  found.  Breasts  normal.  Abdomen: 
Lower  part  slightly  full  and  distended  by  a  rounded  hard  tumor,  dull  on 
percussion  and  slightly  tender.  Auscultation  negative.  No  fluctuation 
wave,  tympanitic  in  both  flanks.  In  right  mammary  line,  tumor  reaches 
one  inch  above  navel.  Slightly  lower  on  left.  Tumor  is  slightly  movable 
from  side  to  side.  By  vagina,  cervix  is  large,  deep  in  pelvis,  and  pointing 
slightly  forward.  Uterus  seemed  continuous  with  the  mass,  which  nearly 
fills  the  pelvis.     The  patient  was  prepared  for  operation  and  operated. 

What  is  the  probable  nature  of  the  growth? 

What  Mould  you  recommend  for  relief? 

If  operation,  describe  it,  naming  the  essential  details. 

Case  2. — Male,  age  24.     Family  history  unimportant. 

Personal  History.  Children's  diseases.  No  sickness,  but  malaria  five 
years  ago.  Took  medicine  at  that  time,  none  since.  Last  winter  was  laid 
up  six  months  with  the  rheumatism,  which  affected  both  ankles  and  knees. 
Three  months  previous  to  his  rheumatism,  he  had  a  gonorrhoea ;  since  that 
time,  he  lias  had  one  other  attack  of  the  same  disease,  t.  e.,  gonorrhoea  six 
weeks  ago.  The  penis  was  cured  and  no  stricture.  His  best  weight  was 
this  last  year,  when  he  weighed  182  lbs.  Not  subject  to  sore  throat  or 
dyspepsia.  There  are  no  cardiac  or  chest  symptoms.  Bowels  are  natur- 
ally constipated. 
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Present  Sickness.  Five  days  ago,  i.  <?.,  four  weeks  after  his  last  gonor- 
rhoea, the  right  knee  became  swollen  and  painful ;  two  days  later  he  could 
not  walk.  The  right  wrist  now  became  involved,  followed  shortly  by  the 
left  ankle  and  knee.  Could  not  sleep,  owing  to  the  pain;  eyes  run  and 
have  been  sore  for  last  few  days.  Bowels  are  kept  free  by  medicine. 
Appetite  fair.  No  urinary  symptoms.  Fever  during  the  last  few  days. 
No  chills. 

Physical  examination  shows  a  well  developed,  muscular  man.  ,  Skin 
hot,  smooth  and  silky.  Pupils  equal,  react  to  light  and  accommodation. 
Conjunctiva  reddened,  purulent  discharge.  Tongue  covered  with  a  thick 
white  coat;  teeth  neglected,  many  carious.  Throat  negative.  Lungs 
equal,  symmetrical,  negative.  Heart  impulse  probably  in  eight  space  mid 
clavicular  line.  No  enlargement,  action  regular  and  fair  force.  Short 
systolic  murmur  heard  over  praecordia,  but  not  in  axilla.  Second  sound 
short;  pulmonary  second  increased.  Pulse  equal,  of  moderate  volume, 
rather  high  tension.  Abdomen  symmetrical,  muscles  tense,  tympanitic, 
not  tender,  no  spots.  Liver,  fifth  rib,  costal  border  edge  not  felt.-  Left 
foot  below  ankle  swollen,  red,  hot  and  tender ;  both  knees  swollen,  especi- 
ally prominent  above  patellae,  not  red,  but  painful.  Patellae  do  not  float. 
Eight  wrist  and  back  of  hand  same  as  foot.  Genitals,  purulent  discharge 
from  meatus.  No  oedema.  Temperature  102.6,  pulse  110,  respiration  25. 
Blood,  haemoglobin  90%,  whites  16,000.  Urine,  color  normal,  reaction 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1011,  albumen  0,  bile  0,  sugar  0.  Sediment,  shreds,  many 
leucocytes  and  squamous  cells,  some  mucus ;  few  renal  and  bladder  cells. 
No  gonococci  found  in  smear  from  eye  or  from  urethra. 

From  what  is  the  patient  suffering? 

What  would  you  recommend  for  treatment? 

What  is  the  prognosis  ? 

Case  3-  —  Male,  18  years  old.  Brother  had  hernia.  Denies  venereal 
disease,  no  strain,  always  healthy.  Three  years  ago  (age  15),  noticed 
lump  in  right  groin,  this  gradually  grew  larger.  Went  away  at  night. 
When  present,  he  could  easily  push  it  back  into  abdomen,  then  he  felt 
the  hole,  the  size  of  a  ten-cent  piece.  When  straining  at  stools  he  noticed 
it  especially. 

Present  Illness.  At8.30  a.m.,  October  19th,  a  hard  lump  came  down, 
and  he  was  unable  to  push  it  back.  He  had  severe  pain.  So  he  decided 
to  come  to  the  Hospital. 

Physical  examination  showed  a  well  developed  man,  muscular,  general 
condition  excellent.  He  suffered  from  severe  pain  at  intervals,  so  that  he 
groaned  and  begged  the  doctor  for  relief. 

Extending  from  the  lower  part  of  the  right  groin  into  the  scrotum  was  a 
lump  or  tumor,  elongated,  oval  in  shape,  of  the  consistency  of  hard  putty, 
size  slightly  smaller  than  my  fist.  Scarcely  movable,  attached  over  the 
external  ring.  The  right  testicle  was  pushed  over  against  the  left,  both 
being  displaced  backwards  and  to  the  left.  The  whole  scrotum  was  tender 
to  the  touch,  especially  the  tumor.  The  scrotum  was  slightly  reddened. 
The  tumor  was  very  tense.  There  was  no  vomiting,  but  frequently  recur- 
ring paroxysms  of  pain.  Neither  the  application  of  icebag  nor  taxis 
decreased  the  size  of  the  tumor  or  relieved  the  pain. 

What  is  the  condition  present? 

What  treatment  is  demanded? 

What  is  the  prognosis? 

What  would  be  the  probable  result  without  treatment? 

What  the  prognosis  without  treatment? 
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ORTHOPEDIC    SURGERY.  — Professor  Bradford. 

1.  Give  the  important  signs  for  a  diagnosis  of  Pott's  disease. 

2.  What  is  coxa  vara? 

3.  Give  the  anatomy  of  club  foot. 

4.  What  are   the    chief   clinical   features    of   infantile    and   cerebral 

paralysis? 

5.  Mention  the  difference  between  the  spinal  curve  of  rickets  and  that 

due  to  caries. 

6.  Mention  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  tubercular  coxitis. 

7.  Describe  the  deformities  following  tubercular  disease* of  the  knee. 

8.  Differentiate  between  flat  foot  and  weak  foot. 

9.  Describe  lateral  curvature. 

10.    Describe  the  more  usual  shoe  deformities. 

SYPHILIS.  — Dr.  Post. 

1.  A  man  applies  to  you  with  a  sore  upon  the  genitals  supposed  to  be 
of  venereal  origin.     What  would  lead  you  to  consider  it  primary  syphilis? 

2.  Six  weeks  later  the  same  man  shows  you  a  general  macular  eruption. 
What  would  lead  you  to  consider  it  a  manifestation  of  general  syphilis? 

3.  The  same  man  consults  you  six  months  later  as  to  the  propriety  of 
his  marrying.     What  advice  would  you  give  him? 

4.  Six  months  later  the  same  man  tells  you  that  his  wife  is  pregnant. 
What  is  your  prognosis  as  regards  the  child?  What  treatment  would  you 
advise? 

5.  A  child  three  months  old  shows  an  eruption  supposed  to  be  syphilitic. 
What  confirmatory  signs  and  symptoms  would  you  look  for? 

OPHTHALMOLOGY.  —  Professor  Wadsworth. 

1.  a)   Describe  briefly  the  ciliary  muscle. 
b)   Its  innervation  and  function. 

2.  What  drugs  cause  dilation  and  what  contraction  of  the  pupil? 

3.  What  is  the  treatment  of  simple  incised  wound  of  the  cornea,  the 

iris  not  being  involved? 

4.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  syphilitic  iritis. 

5.  a)  What  is  cataract? 

b)   Methods  of  diagnosis. 

OTOLOGY.  — Professors  Blake  and  J.  O.  Green. 

1.  Locate  and  describe   (a)  the  promontory,   (b)  the  pyramid. 

2.  Where  is  the  epi tympanum?     What  does  it  contain? 

3.  On  illuminating  the  drum-membrane  what  characteristics  become 

visible? 
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4.  Describe  the  effects  of  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

5.  Acute  suppuration  of  the  tympanum  :    its  pathology ;  its  symptoms, 

subjective  and  objective. 

6.  The  otitic  brain  diseases  with  their  pathology  in  brief. 

LARYNGOLOGY.  — Dr.  Coolidge. 

1.  The  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  perforation  of  the  nasal 

septum. 

2.  Describe  the  ethmoid  cells,  and  their  anatomical  relations  to  other 

cavities. 

3.  Draw  and  describe  the   naso-pharynx  as    seen  in  the   rhinoscopic 

mirror. 

4.  The  appearances  and  treatment  in  secondary  syphilis  of  the  fauces. 

5.  Describe  nodes  of  the  vocal  cords. 

6.  Causes,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  abductor  paralysis. 

LEGAL   MEDICINE.  — Professor  Draper. 

1.  Describe  coma,  syncope  and  asphyxia,  and  tell  to  what  conditions 
they  may  be  due. 

2.  Into  what  classes  do  you  distribute  wounds  for  medico-legal  pur- 
poses? What  is  a  brief  differential  description  under  this  method  of 
classification? 

3.  How  do  we  distinguish  between  burns  inflicted  before  and  after 
death? 

4.  How  do  the  post-mortem  appearances  of  hanging  differ  from  those 
of  suffocation? 

5.  What  are  the  most  important  signs  of  delivery  found  in  the  dead? 

HYGIENE.  — Asst.  Professor  Harrington. 

1.  How  would  you  determine  the  calorimetric  value  of  100  grams  of  a 
food,  the  percentage  position  of  which  is  water  62,  proteids  19,  fat  18, 
ash  1? 

2.  What  is  the  permissible  limit  of  impurity  of  air?  How  much  air  is 
needed  per  capita  in  confined  spaces  to  keep  the  impurities  of  respiration 
within  this  limit? 

3.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  prejudice  against  red  meats  in  the  dietaries 
of  the  sick,  and  wherein  is  it  fallacious?  What  are  the  chief  symptoms 
of  botulism? 

4.  Give  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  following  as  disinfectants  : 
corrosive  sublimate,  1  :  5,000  :  chloride  of  zinc,  1  :  10  ;  absolute  alcohol; 
milk  of  lime  ;  sulphur  dioxide  ;  formaldehyde  ;  carbolic  powder. 

5.  What  substances  contained  in  drinking-water  promote  corrosion  of 
lead  pipe?  Which  is  the  more  likely  to  attack  lead,  ground  water  or 
surface  water,  and  why? 

6.  What  is  sewage  irrigation  and  what  are  its  disadvantages? 
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Electives. 

ANATOMY. —Professor  Dexter. 

Give  a  brief  description  of  the  structures  met  in  a  dissection  of :  — 

1.  The  subclavian  triangle. 

2.  Hunter's  canal. 

S.    The  inguinal  canal. 

EMBRYOLOGY.— Professor  Minot. 

1.  Describe  and  illustrate  the  general  structure  of  the  lung  in  the  sec- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  the  germ-layers.  What  are  the  topographi- 
cal relations  of  the  lung  shown  in  the  section? 

Describe  and  draw  from  the  sections  the  form  and  connections  of  a 
spinal  ganglion. 

2.  Draw  a  section  passing  through  the  middle  of  a  segment,  and  name 
the  parts  drawn. 

3.  What  blood  vessels  are  shown  in  the  section  of  the  embryo? 
What  is  the  structure  of  the  amnion  in  the  section? 

How  is  the  embryo  attached  to  the  uterus? 

4.  State  the  homologies  of  the  genital  ducts. 

5.  Define  the  human  trophoblast. 

6.  How  is  the  anlage  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  developed? 

PHYSIOLOGICAL    CHEMISTRY.  —  Asst.  Professor  Pfaff. 
What  are  the  functions  of  the  liver? 

COMPARATIVE    ETIOLOGY    OF    INFECTIOUS   DISEASES. 

Professor  Smith. 

[Answer  three  questions  only.] 

1.  What  changes  will  take  place  in  the  blood  of  a  rabbit  receiving 
repeatedly  subcutaneous  or  intra-peritoneal  doses  of  guinea-pig's  blood 
and  how  can  they  be  demonstrated? 

2.  Describe  briefly  the  toxins  of  diphtheria,  tetanus,  and  botulism  and 
their  action  on  the  body. 

3.  Describe  and  give  illustrations  of  active  and  passive  immunity. 
How  does  the  mechanism  of  acquired  immunity  towards  toxins  (like  that 
of  diphtheria)  differ  from  that  towards  living  bacteria? 

4.  Discuss  tuberculosis  of  the  higher  animals,  the  probable  sources  of 
infection  and  its  relation  to  human  tuberculosis. 

5.  Briefly  describe  the  different  types  of  disease  due  to  virus  not 
recognized  with  the  microscope  and  give  the  essential  characters  of  each 
virus . 
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CLINICAL    MICROSCOPY.  — Dr.  Whitney. 

1.  Tumors  of  the  thyroid  gland.      Mention  the  chief  ones  with  their 
microscopic  characteristics. 

2.  What  are  the  diseases  of  the  uterine  mucosa  (other  than  cancer)? 
Describe  the  microscopic  appearance  as  found  in  curettings. 

3.  What  cysts  are  found  in  the  region  of  the  neck  and  to  what  can  their 
origin  be  referred? 

4.  Diagnosis  of  a  specimen. 

CLINICAL    CHEMISTRY.  — Professor  Wood. 

On  Haematology  and  Gastric  Contents. 

1.  Describe  the   appearance   of  the    corpuscular  elements   of   normal 
blood  when  subjected  to  the  Leischman  staining  process. 

2.  How  does  the  general  picture  of  the  blood  of  pernicious  anaemia, 
treated  in  the  same  way,  differ  from  the  abpve? 

3.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  stained  specimens  of  the  blood  of 
malaria. 

4.  What  are  the  important  characteristics  of  the  blood  of  typhoid? 

5.  What  are  the  two  types  of  fermentation  found  in  disease  of  the 
stomach,  and  what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  gastric  contents  in  each? 

OPERATIVE    SURGERY.  — Professor  C.  B.  Porter. 

1.  Describe  ligature  of  the  brachial  artery  at  bend  of  elbow. 

2.  Ligature  of  subclavian  at  point  of  election. 

3.  Ligature  of  femoral  at  Scarpa's  triangle. 

4.  Operation  for  excision  of  upper  jaw. 

5.  Operation  for  excision  head  of  humerus. 

6.  Amputation  of  leg  at  point  of  election. 

ORTHOPEDIC    SURGERY.  — Professor  Bradford. 

1.  Describe  the  anatomical  conditions  found  in  congenital  dislocation  of 

the  hip,  and  the  method  of  treatment. 

2.  Describe  the  methods  of  treatment  of  Dorsal  Pott's  disease. 

3.  Give  the  details  of  the  treatment  of  hip  disease  at  the  various  stages  ~ 

4.  Describe  the   condition   known   as   lateral   curvature  and  give  the 

methods  of  treatment. 

5.  Mention,  with  the  anatomical  changes,  the  non-tubercular  diseases 

of  the  knee,  and  give  the  treatment  required. 

6.  Describe  the  changes  in  tubercular  disease  of  the  knee  and  give 

treatment. 

7.  Describe  the  most  common  deformities  of  the  feet  and  their  treat- 

ment. 

8.  Mention  the  deformities  of  infantile  paralysis  and  methods  of  treat- 

ment. 
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OPERATIVE   OBSTETRICS.  — Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green. 

1.  A  priraipara  has  been  in  active  second-stage  labor  for  three  hours; 
the  os  is  fully  dilatable,  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  the  head  is  engaged 
in  the  superior  strait,  O.  L.  A.  Pelvimetry  shows  a  normal  pelvis;  the 
foetus  is  alive,  and  is  evidently  above  average  size.  The  woman  is  in 
good  condition.  Describe  your  treatment  of  the  case,  and  give  an  outline 
of  any  operation  you  may  perform. 

2.  A  multipara,  in  second-stage  labor  for  two  hours,  and  beginning  to 
be  very  tired,  is  found  to  have  a  pelvis  of  normal  transverse  diameter,  but 
with  a  true  conjugate  of  3.5  inches.  The  foetus,  of  average  size,  with 
audible  heart  sounds  of  good  quality,  presents  the  brow,  which  dips  slightly 
through  the  brim ;  the  sagittal  suture  is  in  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
pelvis,  the  occiput  is  in  right  position.  The  os  uteri  is  dilatable,  the  mem- 
branes unruptured.  Describe  the  operation  by  which  you  would  deliver 
in  this  case. 

3.  A  consultant  finds  a  multipara,  after  ten  hours  of  second-stage  labor, 
with  a  dry  uterus  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction.  The  pelvis  is  of  normal 
size,  the  foetal  position  is  Sc.  L.  A.,  the  foetal  heart  sounds  are  inaudible, 
the  presenting  part  is  firmly  engaged  in  the  superior  strait.  Describe 
your  method  of  delivery. 

4.  Mention  the  possible  sources  of  post-partum  haemorrhage  after 
operative  delivery.  Describe  in  detail  your  method  of  controlling  haemor- 
rhage from  some  one  of  these  sources. 


GYNAECOLOGY.  — Asst.  Professor  C.  M.  Green. 
(As  far  as  possible,  illustrate  your  work  with  diagrams.) 

1 .  Mention  the  instruments  and  suture  materials  required  for  ordinary 
plastic  work  on  the  cervix  uteri  or  vaginal  walls. 

2.  Give  the  technique  of  amputation  of  the  cervix  uteri. 

3.  To  what  type  of  injury  to  the  pelvic  floor  is  Emmet's  operation  the 
most  applicable?  Describe  this  operation  and  outline  the  post-operative 
treatment. 

4.  Mention  the  various  surgical  procedures  for  the  relief  of  complete 
genital  hernia. 

5.  Outline  the  technique  of  unilateral  salpingo-oophorectomy.  Mention 
the  vessels  it  is  necessary  to  tie,  and  where  the  ligatures  should  be  applied. 
Describe  the  peritoneal  toilet,  and  the  closure  of  the  abdominal  incision. 

DERMATOLOGY.  — Asst.  Professor  Bowen. 

1.  Give  a  complete  description  of  a  case  of  lichen  planus. 

This  should  include  a  typical  history,  subjective  symptoms,  and  a  minute 
description  of  the  lesion,  i.  e.*  type,  seat,  and  all  physical  charateristics. 

2.  The  patient  is  a  man,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  at  sea.  On  the  backs  of  his  hands  and  over  the  prominent  parts 
of  his  face  and  forehead  are  firm,  irregular,  hard  papules  which  have  been 
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'present  for  several  years.  They  are  of  varying  sizes  and  irregular  shapes. 
Their  peripheries  are  red,  while  their  tops  are  covered  with  rough,  uneven, 
heaped-up  scales. 

One  of  these  lesions  is  larger  than  the  others  and  seems  to  extend  deeper 
into  the  integument,  and  the  patient  says  that  it  seems  to  he  growing.  The 
man  also  states  that  he  has  scratched  off  the  scales  from  the  lesion  from 
time  to  time  and  that  it  has  hied,  and  that  after  the  resulting  crust  has 
fallen,  the  scaling  process  has  begun  again. 

What  conditions  are  present?  State  fully  the  differential  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

3.  A  young  woman,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  presents  upon  her  ears 
and  over  her  cheek  bones  numerous  lesions  of  a  distinctly  papular  type. 
They  are  of  a  peculiar  pink  color,  are  fairly  round  in  shape,  very  full  of 
blood,  of  moderate  consistency,  and  raised  abruptly  from  the  surface. 
The  older  lesions  are  perhaps  f  inch  in  diameter  and  sunken  in  the  centre. 
This  central  depression  is  of  a  grayish  tint,  while  the  peripheral,  raised 
portion  has  the  striking  pink  color  of  the  younger  and  smaller  lesions. 

The  history  is  that  the  same  process  has  occurred  twice  before  about  the 
same  time  of  year,  that  the  present  attack  began  three  or  four  days  ago, 
that  the  lesions  burn  and  tingle,  and  that  the  patient  has  felt  slightly  run 
down  for  the  last  few  weeks. 

Give  a  good  differential  diagnosis.  Describe  mode  of  treatment  to  be 
followed  and  state  prognosis. 

4.  Alopecia  Furfuracea. 

Give  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  this  presenile  type  of  bald- 
ness and  that  of  ringworm,  alopecia  areata,  and  syphilis. 

5.  The  patient  is  a  housemaid,  who  has  a  good  deal  of  washing  and 
scrubbing  to  do.  On  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  fingers  are  areas  of  red, 
infiltrated,  oozing,  crusting  skin,  which  are  cracked  in  places  and  which 
grow  worse  and  itch  intolerably  whenever  the  patient  puts  her  hands  into 
soap  and  water.  This  condition  has  been  present  several  months  and  the 
patient  has  tried  several  remedies  which  have  not  proved  of  any  service. 

Give  diagnosis  (not  differential)  and  best  mode  of  treatment  to  be 
adopted. 

NEUROLOGY.  —  Dr.  Walton. 

1.  How  would  you  distinguish  between  the  spinal  type  of  muscular 
atrophy  and  the  so-called  dystrophies? 

2.  How  distinguish  between  hysterical  and  epileptic  convulsions? 

3.  Name  and  give  the  characteristics  of  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  of  tabes  dorsalis. 

4.  Name  the  different  forms  of  general  sensibility  and  give  their  signi- 
ficance in  diagnosis. 

5.  A  man  of  42  has  had  occasional  attacks  of  unconsciousness  for  the 
past  six  months,  one  attack  followed  by  temporary  hemiplegia  with 
aphasia.     There  is  no  definite  history  of  headache. 

What  disorders  are  suggested,  what  further  points  would  you  elicit  in 
the  history,  and  what  physical  examination  would  you  make  to  establish 
the  diagnosis? 
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( )PHTHALMOLOGY.  —Professor  Wadsworth. 

1.  What  is  the  chief  source  of  secretion  of  the  intraocular  fluid,  and 
how  does  it  mainly  make  its  exit  from  the  eye? 

2.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac. 

3.  The  various  forms  of  vascularity  of  the  cornea  and  the  diseases  in 
which  each  form  occurs. 

4.  Differential  diagnosis  of  convergent  squint  and  paralysis  of  the 
abducens. 

5.  In  practising  retinoscopy  with  the  plane  mirror  at  a  distance  of  one 
meter  from  the  patient,  what  would  be  the  apparent  movement  of  the  light 
area  in  myopia  of  one  half  diopter?     In  emmetropia? 

6.  A  man  is  struck  on  the  eye  by  a  stick  of 'wood.  There  is  consider- 
able pain  for  a  few  hours.  On  its  subsidence  sight  is  found  to  be  greatly 
impaired  and  remains  so.  Seen  a  week  later  the  pupil  is  larger  than  in 
the  other  eye  and  reacts  imperfectly.  Vision  is  much  improved  by  a 
strong  .convex  glass.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  the  fundus  appears 
normal,  but  when  the  eye  is  turned  downward  a  grayish  body  with  well 
defined  convex  upper  border  is  seen  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  pupil. 

Diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment. 


OTOLOGY.— Professors  Blake  and  J.   O.  Green. 


1.  Name  the  structures  which  may  be  injured  in  a  tympano-mastoid 

exenteration. 

2.  Give  the   relation  of   the   following  structures  to  the   middle-ear: 

jugular  fossa;  Eustachian  tube  ;  mastoid  antrum. 

3.  Describe  the  effect  of  a  fluid  accumulation  in  the  middle-ear  upon 

the  hearing,  both  aerially  and  by  bone  conduction. 

4.  By  what  natural  means  is  the  air  supply  to  the  middle-ear  ensured? 

5.  Indications  for  tympano-mastoid  exenteration  rather  than  the  antrum 

operation. 

6.  Pathology,  only,  of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  tympanum. 

7.  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  membrana  tympani  in  a  typical  case 

of  otitis  media  acuta. 

8.  Describe  the  method  of  inflation  of  the  middle-ear  by  means  of  the 

Politzer  bag. 
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HYGIENE.  —  Asst.  Professor  Harrington. 

1.  How  would  you  determine  the  calorimetric  value  of  100  grams  of  a 
food,  the  percentage  composition  of  which  is  water  62,  proteids  19,  fat  18, 
ash  1? 

2.  What  is  the  permissible  limit  of  impurity  of  air?  How  much  air  is 
needed  per  capita  in  confined  spaces  to  keep  the  impurities  of  respiration 
within  this  limit? 

3.  What  is  the  basis  of  the  prejudice  against  red  meats  in  the  dietaries 
of, the  sick,  and  wherein  is  it  fallacious?  What  are  the  chief  symptoms 
of  botulism? 

4.  Give  your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  following  as  disinfectants  : 
corrosive  sublimate,  1  :  5,000;  chloride  of  zinc,  1  :  10 ;  absolute  alcohol; 
milk  of  lime  ;  sulphur  dioxide  ;  formaldehyde  ;  carbolic  powder. 

5.  What  substances  contained  in  drinking-water  promote  corrosion  of 
lead  pipe?  Which  is  the  more  likely  to  attack  lead,  ground  water  or  sur- 
face water,  and  why? 

6.  What  is  sewage  irrigation  and  what  are  its  disadvantages? 


V 


